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Fournal of Archeology 


AND OF THE 
History of the Fine Arts. 

Advisory Editor, Charles Eliot Norton, of 
Harvard College: Managing Editor, A. L. Froth- 
ingham, jr., of Johns Hopkins University; as- 
sisted by a number of special editors. 

No. lof Vol. L., containing 105 pages and three 
heliotype plates is nowready. The Journal will 
be published quarterly at the yearly subscription 
of $3.50. It is devoted to the whole field of archae- 
ology—Oriental, Ciassical, early Christian, Medi- 
eval, and American—and gives a summary of 
archolcgical periodicals and of discoveries in 
all parts of the world. Detailed circulars can be 
had by applying to the Managing Editor, 


DR. A. L. FROTHINGHAM, Jr., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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by establishing a true co: f God. 


By RAYMOND § 


Octavo, cloth, $4.00, 


“A book which is one of the most brilliant ex- 
amples of American philosophic thought; the stu 
dent will follow its pages in admiration of the 
reasoning power that they attest.” lobe, Boston. 

* The author's cricicisms,or explanatory sketches, 
of Greek philosophy and the modern types of Eng 
lish, French, and German philosophical thought, 
are well done, and will be a decided aid to persons 
who want athoughtful guide in those directions 
The book has a calmness and dignity of statement 
springing naturally from an upusual amount of 
careful reading and thinking. There has not for 
along time appeared any book in the English lan- 
guage which, from the purely intellectual and 
philosophical side of it, is deserving of a more 
careful study.”’— Times, Philadel! piaa, 

“Itis a work of great labor and reguired a life- 
time of research. The author's statements are 
fair, bis judgment unwarped by prejudice: 
thought is sturdy, and his reasoning clear.” 
Globe, St. Louis. 

“The book is written with candor and clearness, 
in a philosophical spirit, and discusses questions 
of the utmost importance to the human race.” 
Transcript, Portland, Me. 

* The author is a wriler of great power and keen 
insight. Judging from the subjcets discussed by 
Mr. Perrin and his spirited style asa writer, bis vol- 
ume will havea large circulation among tnought- 
ful readers. It will reach the ar 
the broadest intelligence and the highest culture.” 
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F. W. CHRISTERN, 
> West Twenty third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
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Publishers, Tauchnita’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 
mand A large assor:ment always on hand, and new 


books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued 


University of North Carolina. 


of North Carolina will 


The Trustees of the University 
hold a meeting, probably in June or very early in July 
next, for the purpose of electing the following officers 
vi 


1. A Professor of Pnglish Language and Literature. 
2 A Professor of French and German 
4 Professor of the Theory and Art of Teaching(Peda 


cog 

4. A Professor of Agricultural Chemistry and Mining 

5. An Assistant Professorof Pure Mathematics, 

6 An Assistant Professor of Economic Geology, Botany, 
and Entomology 


An Assistant Professor of Physics and Engineering 
Those desiring to for the positions should for 
ward their testimonials to me by the Ist of June. 
I will be grat -fulto you if you will suggest the names 
of such men as you can recommend, or will bring the 
i Correspondence is invited tn 
| regard to details KEMP P. BATTLE, Pres, 
Cuare Hint, N. C., April 10, 1885. 
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Y VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 
Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 


os Acoustic Cane for 
WALDSTrEIN, Optician, 


8u ¥ Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 
41 Union Square, New York. 


1840, 


colesans by enclosing stamp. Establ. hed 
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ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 





Decoration. 
| ESSRS COTTIER & CO., High-class 
| £ Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 


York. Artists in Stained Glass. 





For Sale. 


le SALE.—A PHOTOGRAPHIC CA- 
mera by the best Fnglish maker, for plates 64g x 
inches, with six double plate holders, tripod and lea- 
¢ ver travelling case, made last autumn and almost un- 
used. List price $82.50 without lenses. Will be sold for 
#60. The buyer may adapt lens at his option from $5 to 
$50, but a good general landscape and are hitectural lens 
to suit will cost about $15 to #20. Address 
W. J. STILLMAN, ‘Nation Office. 


1T MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, 1M- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave. <a Me 








Professional. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH, New Jersey 
Law Omics seraey City, “J., & 120 Broadway, N. ada 


TESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
14 Interior Decoration and all Art- work, 144 Fifth 





M. M. CARSON, ATTORNE Y-AT- 
Law, St. Paul, Minn. 


Loans negotiated. Collections made. 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Hartford 


TEELt’S ‘BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all departments. 
Fall term begins Sept. 24. 


GEORGE W. STEELE. 





CONNECTICUT, L, 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A famil, and 
Preparatory Schoo for a few boys. Thorough 
best of refereaces 


given. ARL*S G, BARILFTT, Principal. 





MARYLAND, Annapo 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 2 
WE AMUERST COLLEGE SUMMER 
School of Languages, at Amherst, Mass., will begin 
on Monday, July 6, and continue five weeks. Twelve De 
partments, with nineteen Teachers. Location one of the 
most healthful and beautiful in New England. For in- 
formation and programmes, ad¢ress 
ProF. W. L. MoNTAGUE, Amherst College. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law _ School. 
Address the Dean, 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bosto’ " 
{2 S7TIiTFTuze OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining — 9 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P, MUNROE, Sec’y 
Faasces A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston , No. 68 Marlborough St. 
ISS PUTNAM'’S FAMILY AND 


Day School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 
Sth, 1884. One vacancy in vuny separunene. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
re PARATION 
tute of Technology. 


"FOR THE INSTI- 
18 Boylston Place. 
ALBERT ‘HALE. 





Massacnv SETTS, New puryport b P 
OME SCHOUL FOR GIRLS.—Miss Ada 
E. Towle will receive into her family a few young 
girls for home care and instruction. Special attention 
given to delicate and backward children. A few pupils 
will be received for care and instruction during the 
summer months. Address P. O. Box 428, Newbury port, 
Mass. 

Refers by permission to Prof. Henry E. Parker, Dart- 
mouth College; Rev. Edward E. Hale, D.D., Boston, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Henry «lc hards, Gardiner, Me. ; Miss Katharine P- 
Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W W. Niles, Bishop 
New Bemgehive. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term year 
began 12th January. 
Address for information, 





WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Willlamstown, Berkshire 
RESLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
hool for Bo T #450. Catal 
on application. Gkonok F. Mitts, Principal. 





- 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 

Women. Address the nei 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Becton Univ., and 
Newnham Coll, C ambridge, England.” 

EW JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE bf Aeton td ANABLE'S En nee and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 








New YorK, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE, —Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 





New York, Utica. 
RS. PIATT S SCHOOL 


Ladies.—The next oupeet yose 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications shoul 


or YOUNG 
«ins Thursday, 
be made early. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE'S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins wept. 24, 1884. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 


RS. WALTER D. COMEGYS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French peers and Day 
Cencel for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 


PENNSYLVANIA, West PHILADEI LPHIA 
[ NIVERSITY OF PENNS YLI "ANIA. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTs, four-years’ classical 
be Degree A. B. 

ll. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, five-year courses in (a) 
Chemistry, (b) Geology and Mining, (c) Civil Engineering, 
¢ Dynamical Engineering, (e) Architec “ture, leading to B. 

end to technical degrees, P. C. (Practical Chemist), M. 
, E. M., Architect. 

Ent Whanect SCHOOL OF FINANCE AND Economy. 
Courses in Constitutional Law and Public Administra- 
tion, Political Economy, Mercantile Law and Practice, 
Finance, py eee Degree Ph. 

COURSE IN PHILOSOPHY, four years. English, Latin, 
French, German, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics, General Science, extended instruction in Biology 
with laboratery work. ‘Degree Ph. B. 


Liberal elections in and between these courses at close 
of Second Year. 


. COURSE IN Music. Two-years’ graded course. De- 
ou Mus. Bac. 
VI. MepicaL ScHooL. Three-years’ graded course with 


ongnees fourth year. Degree M. D. 
a DENTAL SCHOOL. wo-years’ graded course. De- 


vi Ill. VELERINARY ScnHooL. Three- -years’ graded course 
similar tou European schools. Degree V. 8. 

Clinical and ae advantages a prominent feature 
in these three schools. 

1A. LAW SCHOOL. Two-years’ course; diploma admits 
to Pennsylvania Bar. Degree LL. B. 

X. BIOLUGICAL SCHOOL. Two-years’ course, with ex- 
tended laboratory work. Certificate admits to Medical 
School without examination. Special courses. 

XI. DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. _Two-years’ post- 

~v wm course in numerous subjects leading to degree 


In making inquiry please specif. de 7 
Rev. JESSE Bu Secretary, 
University of Pennsy Ivania, West Philadelphia, Pa. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Georgetown Heights. 





YE CEDARS.”—A Select School for 
ng Ladies, oc -cupying apn entire square of 


Yo 
well- re ound in the northwest section of the city. 
Every facilitv for a thorough education in English, the 
Languages, Music, and Art Studies, 
Address Miss EARLE, 1916 35th St. 


WE MISSES DUNN WILL RECEIVE 
into their home (Oct. 1 to June 15, fifth year) five 
young ladies who have completed a course of study and 
wish to pursue the following spe ialties 
Music and its ony OE... History of Art; American Lite. 
rature; the German Lan e and d Literature; Shak- 
speare and Wordsworth, with -rof. H. N. Hudson: 
For circular and references in this country and in Ger- 
many (where three years of mats were spent), address 
HE MISSES DuN 
e 37 W. Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 


R. CHARLES E. FISH, CHICOPEE, 
Mass., will receive into bis famil a limited num- 
ber of boys for the next school year Early application 
should be made. 
References: Pres’t Charles W. miles, Harvard; Prof. 
Charles A. Yuung, Princeton; Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft, Prin. 
Phillips Acade my, Andover. 


~~; " 
ERMAN Y.—PROF. ALEX, FLEISCH- 

J mann, late of Mrs. Piatt’s Seminary, Utica, N. Y., 
will receive a limited number of persons wishing to study 
German, &c., in hisfamily at his present home in Arn- 
stadt, in Thiringen, Germany. 














om — particulars 
PROF. J. M. CROW, Ph.D., Grinnell, Iowa. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will suppl superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specia ists with weahsons in Cen- 
tral, W esteem, and Southern States for chouing year. 





HARLE S W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 








(00D ROO: “US iW ITH BO. ARD, —A PRI- 

7 vate family in West 17th Street. Appointments 
first-class. References given and required PNGress 

PERMANENT, 


Uptown office 1238 Broadway. 


OPULAR SCIENCE MONTHL Y.—Set 
for sale by A. S. CLARK, 34 Park Row, New York 








City. 
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The Only Pure Waukesha Water is the 


WAUKESHA GLENN, 


The Well-known Queen of Waters.’ 
Reigns alone among natural dietetic table waters Its numerous competitors appear to have one 


after another fallen away. The only spring in Waukesha that ren ains at one temperature both sum- 
mer and winter—i. e., 48 degrees. 


Address T. H. BRYANT, Waukesha, Wis. 
Waukesha is a most delightful summer resort on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 


FREE—A Waterbury Watch is sent with every retail case without extra charge. 
Bank Draft, Postal Order, Express, or Registered Letter. 


Remit $7 by 





Wants. 


LADY DESIROUS TO EDUCATE 
her son in Germany would like to hear of an ex 
cellent school with limited number, where he would re 
ceive a thorough education and moral training, and have 
the comforts of home. Also, to hear of a first-class fami 
ly, residing near the school, who can offer best accommo 
ations for herself and maid. Unexceptionable refer 
ences. 
Address “INQUIRER,” Nation Office, ! 
New York City. 


Questions of the Day. 
iw - 
RECENT ISSUES 

PUBLIC RELIEF AND PRI- 
vate Charity. By Josephine Shaw Lowell 
8vo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents 

THE HISTORY OF THE PRES 
ent Tariff. By F. W. Taussig. 75 cents 

PROGRESS OF THE 
Working Classes in the Last Half Century 
By Robert Giffen. Svo, paper, 25 cents. 

THE SOLUTION OF THE MOR- 

Problem. By John 
SvO, paper, 2 cents. 

DEFECTIVE AND CORRUPT 
Legislation; the Cause and the Remedy. Bs 
Simon Sterne. 


A COLLEGE PROFESSOR WILL TAKE 
charge of boys for European travel. 
Studies conducted, if desired. 
Address i yet a . 
Nation Oftiée, New York. _ . 
nidieidianaai THE 
LADY GRADUATE OF SEVERAL 
years’ experience in teaching, and three-years’ 
course of study at Oxford, England, desires a position 
this fall. Address GU. T. M., Florence, N. J. 


Y¥APERIENCEDADVERTIS'NG CA N- 
— vasser wanted in every city, on commission, for 
the only periodical in existence devoted to the care of 
infants. Address, with references, BABY HOOD, Box 3123, 
New York. 


mon Capt. Codman 





LILLE. DE MALTCHYCE IS READY} 
to accept the direction of the French Department 

in a College or Seminary, or that of a whole Educational 

Institute. Ref, Prof. Ferdinand Bocher, Harvard Uni 

versity, Cambridge, Mass. Address 

492 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 


Svo, paper, 2 cents. 


Publishing Agents for 


The American Historical A fahion, 


“TO GUARDIANS — A LADY WHO 

has had many years’ experience in teaching girls, 
wishes to take charge of several young orphans in her 
own home. Thorough education, home comforts, anda 
mother’s care given. Would also take charge of chi'dren Tis Joka Piet bine Stet navct 
whose parents wish to travel abroad. For references 4€ JOANS LL0P RIMS UNITES! 
and terms address >. O. Box 488, os 

Baltimore, Maryland. —— 


O ANY PERSON OR FAMILY DE- 
siring a private tutor, OTTO SCHLUTTER, Cand 
Phil., University of Leipzig, is most highly recommended 
by the undersigned, of whose sons he has proved himself 
a very efficient instructor. 
Address Prof. C. D. HARTRANFT, 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


ly for Political 

The New York Free Trade Club, etc., e 
Lists of their own E 

on application. i 

portant English and American works in this D 

partment sent on receipt of stamp. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS. 
Yori 


West OSd Street N;, P 
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Classified list of the mor 


MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 

Breakfast Cocoa. = i . id 29 

INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN FakM WORTGAGe COMPANY, 
Lawrenee, Kansas 

First Mortgage Keal E<tate Loans patd im New York 

Ahsolute satisfaction gu ranteed. roc reliani ity, < 

far more economical. Costing less than sult Third Nat. Bank, N r. City, or Nat. Genk, 1 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, Sat ice nea gre ee parlpere, 
sense ) % t t ‘ stl hl 

nourishing, strengthening, easily «i ete. : : sioaiaicis 
gested, and admirably adapted for in F. M. Perkins, Pres 


valids as well as for ,x rsons in health. J. T. Warne, V.-Pres. 





GOLD 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocos 
from which the excess of Oi) has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 


sis, Sample f 


N. fF. Hart, | L. H. Perkins 
Audttor Cc. W. Gi 


A? TURNER & 


5) THREADNEEDLE STREET, Lonpoy, E 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &€ CoO., 


Dorchester Mass. 
— | Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at ail 
SS | and Dutch F xchanges 
| Act as Agents for Railway and other (: 
ment of Coupens and Dividends; als. as Tr: 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans 











SE American, British 


| THE ; ao 
Go PRACTICAL TEACHER. -= | 
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General Badeau had exceptional advantages in the preparation of this valuable work. A mem- | 
ber of General Grant’s staff, he was military secretary, and accompanied the commander of the ar- 
my from the close of the Vicksburg campaign till the surrender of Lee. He shared the confidence of 
the general-in-chief, and had the assistance of the leading commanders of the armies in constructing 
his narrative. He had access to the records of the War Department, both Confederate and Federal, 

_and the sheets of his work were read in proof by General Grant, General Sherman, General Sheridan, 
and other officers. 


Extract from a Letter from General Grant. 


‘* This book was reviewed by me, chapter by chapter, as it was being prepared for the publishers. | 
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of the author. Inaddition to this, all those chapters treating of events in which Generals Sherman 
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the Government and captured and purchased archives. He also read and consulted all that was pub- 
lished on both sides, helees and during the time he was writing this book, with a view of getting the 
truth. So far as lam capable of judging, this isatrue history of the events of which it treats. The 
opinions expressed of men are the author’s own, and for which no one else is responsible. 


“U.S. GRANT.” 
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consists of a biographical sketch, selections from his letters, and some account of his different jour- 
neys. 
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The Annual Reports of the Geological Survey of Virginia, by Professor William B. Rogers, 
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by geologists and others, for these reports, it has been thought desirable to reprint a limited num- 
ber of copies. 
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recent official reports and personal experi- 
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country and its people, and a statement of 
the available military resources of the con- 
testing Powers. With maps corrected to 
date, and illustrations. 
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Higher Law of Property. By Edward H. 
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surface and natural products of the earth 
(what Aristotle termed “ Nature’s bounty”), 
a solution which, while not interfering with 
individual ownership and occupancy, gives 
due recognition to the “natural rights” of 
each generation. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
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THE number of people who are coming 
round to the belief that President Cleveland 
is honest, and is giving the country a good 
Administration, is very remarkable. We have 
commented elsewhere on Mr. William Walter 
Mr. John Sherman's is 


He says he expects the af 


Phelps’s conversion. 
almost as striking. 

fairs of the nation to be administered honestly, 
andis on ‘‘the bull side” of the money market. 
He does not hke war, but if anybody else does, 
he is not sorry to make a little money out otf 
the fighting. Then there is our funny sour old 
critic, the 7ridine, which actually commends 
Mr. Phelps’s and Mr. Sherman's approval of 
the Administration. But it 
“reserve.” It appears that Mr. Phelps, in his 
youthful impetuosity,has failed to observe that 
Mr. Cleveland is trying not to give the country 
an absolutely good administration, but as good 
an administration as the plan 
of ‘putting the gray above the blue.” But 
then we have little doubt that if the matter 
were laid before Phelps in a plain, simple way, 
so that he could grasp it, he would admit that 
Mr. Cleveland’s plan of putting blue and gray 
on exactly the same level is on the whole the 
best. Most of the troubles of government in 
this world have come from not keeping all 
level. 

country a large body of 
not hippy they 
somebody else, for some reason or other, They 
kept 
times because he is a ‘‘ Papist,” sometimes be- 


had to make one 


y ssible on 


colors on the same There is in every 


people who are 


unless are ‘above 


always wan. somebody down—some- 


cause he is a ‘* heretic,” sometimes because- he 
is black, and sometimes because he is gray, 
sometimes because he is an aristocrat, and some 
times because he is a ‘‘quondam rebel,” or at 
some time or other in his life did something he 
then thought right, but which turned out to 
be wrong. But wise statesmen send politicians 
of this class to caterwaul their sorrows to each 
other over their tea or their rum, and pay 
no heed to them. 


The Hard Shells of the Union League Club 
passed a resohition last week intended 
counteract the effect of the resolution adopted 
a month ago, which requested the Commit 
tee on Admissions not to ask candidates for 
membership how they voted at the last Presi- 
dential election. The 
not rescinded, but the following was adopted 
as additional to it: 


to 


latter resolution was 


‘**Resolved, that the Club reaffirms and declares 
its adherence to the resolution of 1880, which 
reads as follows: 

** ‘Resolved, That the Club expresses the hope 
that the Committee on Admissions will not 
port for admission the name of any person 
whose views on public matters do not, in their 
opinion, agree with those of the Republican 
party, as heretofore expressed.’ ” 


The ‘‘testimony” of the Club. therefore, 
to the effect that membership is to be contined 
hereafter to Republicans, but that it is not 
necessary, in order to be a Republican, that a 
person sbould have voted for Mr. Blaine at the 


re- 


is 





last election. In default of this test, how is it 
to be learned whether a candidate for member 
ship is a Republican’ The new resolutions 
prescribe that he must be a person whose ‘'views 
on public matters ” agree with those of the Re 
publican party. 


What are Republican ‘ 


This brings up the question, 
viewson public matters” 
of thie 


with a ripple of laugh 


This conundrum, when put by one 
speakers, Was received 
ter, Which rose to a guilaw when the counte! 
the 


An answer 


interrogatory was put, ‘* What are prin 
ciples of the Democratic party 
to the former question Was attempted to be 
made by another speaker, whose effort was 
of h 
the most manifest signs 


The 


certainly not the is life, and was 


greatest 


brought toa close by 
of impatience on the part of his adherents 
in eflect that 


the test of Republicanism, meaning loyalty 


answer Was ‘lovalty Was 


twenty Vvears ago, for nobody doubts that the 


Democrats are loyal enough to the Govern 


ment to-day. <A third speaker, who had an 


nounced at the previous meeting that he did 
not vote for Mr. Blaine, gave utterance to the 
feeling of the majority of the members by 
saying that the Union League Club was not 
good place for Democrats, and that) they had 


lx 
uncomfortable, but that no distinction should 


better not try to get in because they would 


be made among persons who commonly act 


with the Republican party. This was the best 
possible substitute for a catechism of Republi 
can principles, and it is well that no mor 
drastic measures were taken to detine them 
The Louisville © AS W's Washing 
ton des} atch cf a recent date Suys that kd 
mund Jussen, of Ilinois, selected for Consul 
at Vienna, is a brother-in-law of Carl Selu 
and was auppou ted at the request of Mr 
Schurz.” The latter statement is equally inju 
rious to both the gentlemen named. Mr. Jussen 
isa prominent Democrat, having acted with tha 


party forat least twelve vears, 
with the party is of as long standi 
tincta character as that of Judge Trumbull or 


General Palmer. His position ; 


such as to qualify him abundantly for the posi 
tion to which he has been appointed, withou 
any assistance from a brother-in-law, however 
highly distinguished. But as a matter of 


fact he was not recommended bv Mr. Schurz 


for the Vienna consulship or for any other 
place, and we believe it is true also that Mr 


Schurz has not rece anvbody for any 


Adm 


h the Independents 


position ut ration 


althouch he, 


der the present nist 


In 





generally, favored the reappointment of Post 
» - 4 3 
master Pearson on public grounds. 
The London correspondent of the Tribune 


declares t 

**{n the early days of Garfield's brief Adminis- 
tration, it Was understood that he meant to re 
commend to Congress the raising of the legation 
to the rank of embassy. Had he lived we should 
perhaps have seen for the first time in history an 
American Ambassador at the Court of St. James 
Much would have been gained by the change had 


it been complete. An American Minister who 
had been waiting an hour in Lord Granville’s 
anteroom, would not then have had to wait an- 


other hour while the Ambassador who arrived 
after bim walked in before kim and transacted 





—$—$—$<—$—————————————————————————— — —- | 
his errand. Thatis but one of many practica 
advantages to be gained by such a promotion 
it would facilitate business 
The fact is, that the rule of precedence pr 
perly applies only in approaching the sove 
and not to the course of current business at t 
Foreign Office. Mr. Bancrott, wt Am 
Minister at Berlin, made an issue on the ques 
and Prince Bismarck decided Mr. Banc 
had waited for some time in th: t 
audience Lord Le ftus, thre By SS Aunts 
enme in later, and when the door ¢ 
tered and left Mr. Bancroft waitit l Ar 
can Minister retired and addressed a 
complaint to the Foreign Othice, wi ! 

Mr. Bancroft's view as correct rit bis 
marck ordered that Lee le 4 1 
agents, should stand on the s \ 
sense, and that thet esl i 
ber’s shop, ‘first come, first served 

If war bec lared 1 vt fe H 
Russia, itis likely to be fiercely w { 
well as on land, and toext ltot ca 
the ships and cargoes that n 
of the belliverents Not vet does inter 
law, or dot us betwee G a 

tussia, exempt 7 | s { 
eapture if: bel , ‘ 
the ¢ mv nad ft 1 ‘ ete vs 
Both Great Brit ds Russia s 
Par s that Priv t . t 
ished President Pieres fuse 
of th United Sta sf KK { {! 
tion? unless an additic ( bet l \e t 

from capture all private | cTty on 

erXcepuing ce hand of wa } ie 
sin, Italy 1 Holland f i 
tion but Gn Br ‘ st Ru 
sia Was 8s i . 2 ‘ to fave { In 
ISS7 President Buchanan withdrew w 
came to be Known in international jurispri 
dence as The Marey Amendment In our 
civil war of 1861-5 Congress authorized Pres 
dent Lincoln to issue letters of marque, but h 
never used the power, The Confederate Gove 
ment also offered its letters of marque, but 
the United States threatened to treat the hold 
ers as pirates, nearly all the maritime Powers 
warned their subjects serving in such priva 
teers that they would not protect them, Tiissia 


i can, however, arm, man, 


and put in commis 
seas for English vessels and 
build 


sion, to seour the 


cargoes, as many ships as she can 
or buy and own One swift ocean steamer, well 


eruising under the Russian flag and 
could 
rich and unarmed maritime 


armed and 
Russian command, do terrible 
the 


commerce of England. 


under 


execution on 





of 


Russia 


| The second article of the Declaration 
Paris in 1856, to which England and 
assented, also proclaimed that ‘‘The neutral 
flag covers enemy's goods, excepting contra 
band of war.” If war should unfortunately 
be waged on the ocean between England and 
Russia, that declaration, and the rule ‘Free 
ships, free goods,” would be of enormous bene 
fit tothe Government and people of the United 
States if they only had (as they have not) the 


ships to do the carrying trade for both bellige- 
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rents. Why cannot the ships be quickly had? 
Simply because an ancient and injurious law of 
Congress forbids the registry of a foreign-built 
vessel as an American vessel, and the sailing of 
such vessels under the American flag. Our laws 
encourage the naturalization of foreign-born 
men, women, and cbildren, and permit the intro- 
duction into the country and the use therein of 
every conceivable article (excepting obscene 
books and counterfeit money) ; but the intro- 
duction and use of a foreign-built vessel is for- 
bidden and condemned. Why? In order 
(nearly a century ago) to encourage and pro- 
tect the Luilding of vessels within our territory 
—a purpose which was perhaps defensible 
in whole or in part so long as vessels were 
built of wood, but which ceased to be so 
wher iron and steel vessels came to the front. 
It will be remembered that President Grant’s 
Administration in July,1870, advised Congress 
to repeal the obnoxious statute when the Fran- 
co-German war wasimminent,and had the mes- 
sage not been sent to Congress on the last day of 
the session it is probable the repeal would then 
have been carried. 

The absolute dulness of sterling exchange 
in the presence of excited markets for com- 
modities and securities, and of the prospect of 
a war between two great European Powers, 
may be explained by the fact that a large 
amount of money was transferred from New 
York to Londen some weeks ago in conse- 
quence of the silver scare. The amount so 
transferred is estimated by competent judges at 
not less than $25,000,000. When the slight pre- 
mium on gold was disclosed in Boston in the 
latter part. of Secretary McCulloch’s term, and 
when the Secretary himself entered into corre- 
spondence with the New York banks on the 
subject of using silver certificates at the Clear- 
ing-house, parties having considerable sums 
of ready money on hand commenced buying 
sixty-day sterling bills, in order to insure 
themselves against depreciation of their funds. 
These bills having matured, the money was 
either reinvested in new sixty-day bills or 
loaned on securities in London. At all events, 
it has not returned to this country. It stands 
as a credit to New York, offsetting pro tanto 
the call for money from this side, which 
would naturally have arisen in the expecta- 
tion of war. Commonly the first thing done 
by foreign bankers as the result of a Eu- 
ropean commotion is to get together as much 
money as possible; and as American secu- 
rities are those least affected by war, they 
are the first things sold. At the present time 
the amount of first-class American securities 
held abroad is small, while the amount of 
American money on deposit or immediately 
available is large beyond precedent, and this 
state of things is chicfly owing to the silver 
scare, alihough the rate of interest which 
sixty-day sterling alforded was not without its 
influence in the stagnant money market which 
has ruled here during the past winter. 





Apart from expectations of war, business is 
on all hands reported improving with the ad- 
vance of spring weather. The improvement 


is still uneven, and New York remains proba- 

bly behind every city of importance in feeling 

it. The great interior markets for grain and pro- 
¢ 





visions, with their dependencies, were the first 
to feel it and still maintain their lead; but the 
impulse is spreading throughout the North and 
West,and shows generally that quiet character 
which was predicted for it in the closing 
months of last year. The movement of goods 
of all kinds is increasing, and the railroads 
are handling an enlarged tonnage, which 
shows in improved receipts generally outside 
of the overbuilt territory between Chicago and 
the Atlantic Coast. Manufacturers appear to be 
doing rather better also, except in cotton goods, 
and in that line a suspension of production 
amounting to one month between this date 
and the first of July is spoken of as very desira- 
ble if not necessary. The coal trade is moving 
along quietly, with a good business at the low 
prices recently established.. The iron and steel 
trade, taken as a whole, has not disappointed 
the expectations raised by the revival 
of January; but there are some internal dis- 
turbances, apparently caused by the growing 
application of some forms of steel to uses 
hitherto believed to be better served by iron. 
Bu: the substitution of steel for iron, wher- 
ever found feasible, is an advance in the em- 
ployment of metals, and likely therefore to in- 
crease the total amount of work done and 
wages paid. 





The position of the railroads, with all the 
increase of business that is visible or expected, 
remains less favorable than could be wished, 
mainly in consequence of the great schemes 
of reorganization which are now pressing for 
attention. Leaving on one side the Philadelphia 
& Reading concern, which has been wrecked 
by going outside its proper business asa railroad, 
we have to await a great mass of purely rail- 
road reorganization, in which the West Shore 
line and the so-called Nickel-Plate line involve 
the whole question of the business of the trunk 
lines between Chicago and New York. Some- 
thing must be done to bring the fixed 
charges of these companies down to a point 
where they can be met with reasonable cer- 
tainty; and, until this is done, nothing short 
of a wonderful expansion of traflic can restore 
the former prosperity of the other trunk lines. 
Further West there is the vast and sprawling 
Wabash system to be reformed or expunged, 
and the Denver & Rio Grande Railway and its 
Western extension, not to speak of smaller con- 
cerns both in the Middle States and the West. 
The process of arranging new plans for all these 
companies, with the inevitable long labor 
of conciliating different interests, has a very 
unsettling effect upon railroad stocks generally; 
and to this, more than to anything else, seems 
due the comparative dulness of the Stock Ex- 
change. 





The Connecticut Legislature has been devot- 
ing a great deal of time to the subject of rail- 
way passes during the present session, and has 
at last hit upon a solution which is to be com- 
mended. The lower house has adopted a pro- 
position for the submission to the people 
of a constitutional amendment authorizing 
the Legislature to arrange for the trans- 
portation of its members from their homes 
to the capital at public expense. At pre- 
sent the members receive a salary of $300 
for each session, and as the average length is 





four months, this is small pay. The present 
allowance for mileage is inadequate to pay the 
railway fares, and in order to make both ends 
meet the railway companies are allowed to 
give the members free passes. A feeling has 
got abroad in the State that by this in- 
direct and cheap method of bribery the 
railway companies are enabled to control 
the railway legislation of the State absolutely, 
and there is not lacking strong evidence in 
confirmation of this view. One solution of 
the trouble which was seriously proposed was 
very funny. It was that a law be passed com- 
pelling the companies to grant the passes which 
they now give voluntarily, in order to relieve 
the members of all sense of obligation. This 
was promptly disposed of by the remark of 
the Speaker that the State would receive it 
with ‘‘ scorn and derision,” which we have no 
doubt was true prophecy. 

The verdict of the jury upon the financial 
operations of James D, Fish is likely to insure 
his imprisonment for the remainder of his 
life. There issome doubt concerning the num- 
ber of years for which he may be sentenced on 
the eleven counts upon which he has been 
found guilty, but the total is likely to be from 
ten to twenty. A clearer case of rascality has 
not been put befure a jury within our re- 
collection. In audacity Fish’s operations 
equalled if they did not surpass those of Tweed; 
and in open violation of all obligations, legal, 
moral, and every other, they went even beyond 
Tweed’s limits. The rascality of it all was 
so plain that even a modera jury could not 
fail to comprebend it. Fish, as President of 
the bank, used its funds in such a way as 
to steal nearly the whole of them for the 
benefit of Ward and himself, his own 
share being between a half and three-quarters 
of a million of dollars, He and Ward together 
contrived to steal, in the short space of three 
years, something like two millions of dollars, 
by pretending to be engaged in a_ business 
which never had any existence, not even on 
paper. They kept no books, and had no capi- 
tal except that which they borrowed from the 
Marine Bank without security, and that which 
they induced confiding people to ‘‘ invest.” 
They stole what they wanted for themselves, 
distributed the remainder in ‘‘dividends” of 
such enormous size as to encourage further in- 
vestments,and, when any questions were asked, 
spoke mysteriously of ‘‘Government con- 
tracts,” winked at each other, and went ahead. 

There has always been one inexplicable phase 
of this memorable swindle—and the testimony of 
Fish has thrown no light upon it—and that is 
why this precious pair did not foresee the inevi- 
table collapse in time to get out of the reach of the 
law. They must have known that the end was 
only a question of very brief time. A man need 
not be a ‘‘ Napoleon of Finance ” to understand 
that a business which consisted entirely of 
taking in money and paying it out again in 
extravagant dividends, could not last long. 
They seem never to have done enough actual 
business in stocks or other speculative 
ventures to pay their office rent. All their 
collateral was pledged three or four times over, 
and they must have known that the sure out- 
come of such financiering was detection and 
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ruin. Yet they both stayed here and allowed 
themselves to be caught. Ward could have 
locked up his office and disappeared three days 
before the crash came, and nobody would have 
found out what the condition of affairs was 
till he beyond the reach of 
the law. Fish could have done the same. 
When mep engage in a swindle, get the money 
out of it, and run, their course is comprehensi- 
ble enough. But when two men, both sharp 
enough to deceive some of the sharpest men 
in Wall Street, engage in a swindle, succeed in 
it far enough to steal millions of dollars, and 
then, instead of running away with the money, 
sit still and allow themselves to be put in prison 
for years, if not for life, their conduct passes 
comprehension. 


was safely 





The Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
have followed the decisive example of the 
Corporation, and voted that it is inexpedient 
not to compel attendance at morning prayers. 
The report which was adopted was drawn up 
by the Rev. Dr. Peabody, who for many years 
officiated at the College chapel. He had, we 
believe, as a colleague on the special committee, 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks, who now occasionally 
performs the service asked to be made volun- 
tary. There was a manifest impropriety in put- 
ting any clergyman on such a committee, much 
more two who may fairly be called interested 
parties. The petition of the undergraduates 
was the largest ever known, and the College 
Faculty is notoriously strongly in favor of 
making prayers ‘‘elective.” The incident is 
one more evidence of the growing antagonism 
between the Overseers and the Faculty, the on- 
ly natural governing power in the University. 

The news from the Canadian Northwest is 
very conflicting, and the greater part of it is 
clearly untrustworthy. The only facts which 
seem to be established are that the Indians 
have pretty generally joined Riel, and that the 
rebellion is much more formidable than it was 
a week ago. The Government forces are ad- 
vancing steadily toward the scene of the 
troubles, and at last accounts were in good 
condition. By all accounts the rebels are 
well armed and abundantly supplied with 
food. They are eager for fight, and there are 
enough of them to make the task of suppress- 
ing them one which may cover many months 
and cost many lives. In such a war the English, 
Scotch, and other settlers will be the greatest 
sufferers. They will be robbed of their herds, 
their farms will be pillaged, and those of them 
who are not massacred will be driven from the 
country. No further information comes to 
hand about the commission of inquiry which 
it was said the Government had appointed, but 
it isto be hoped in the interest of humanity 
that this or some other plan of peaceful settle- 
ment will be tried before hostilities are carried 
much further. It is claimed by the Opposition 
to the Macdonald Ministry that a majority of 
the people believe that the half-breeds have 
real grievances. In addition to this belief, 
there is the precedent of 1869 in favor of con- 
cessions. The rebellion of that year was bas- 
ed upon precisely the same grounds as the 
present one, and it ended in the accordance to 
the rebellious half-breeds of Manitoba of rights 
which their brethren in the Saskatchewan 





| grand idea of union.” 


country have never received, although their 
title to them is equally good. 


The Mexican Congress began its second ses 
sion on April 1. The message of President 
Diaz was a long and detailed review of affairs 
both domestic and foreign, He congratulated 
the country upon the fact that for the second 
time since 1877 a change in Executive had 
been effected ‘‘ without the occurrence of any 
incident to disturb the solemnity of the act.” 
Mexico is extending her foreign relations. 
Sweden and Norway for the first time have 
accredited an ambassador at the Mexican capi 
tal, and ministers plenipotentiary are now en 
route from Portugal and from China. The 
President referred with pride to the favor 
able reception accorded his prompt and en 
ergetic interference with the aspirations of Bat 
rios. Among the matters to be submitted to 
Congress, he mentioned the consideration of the 
additional article to the commercial treaty with 
the United States deferring until May, 1886, 
the passage of laws in pursuance of the treaty; 
and of a new treaty of extradition arranged 
between Mexico and the United States. He 
announced that the negotiations for the con 
version of the English debt were suspended 
for the present. The more important domestic 
matters requiring the attention of Congress 
were laws to be submitted with a view to the 
reduction of postal rates and the establishment 
of city delivery, the simplification and reduc- 
tion of the tariff, and the cutting down of the 
force of employees and the use of better me 
thods in the Treasury Department. 

As the later and fuller accounts begin to 
come in, it appears that Barrios displayed not 
only audacity but also no small shrewdness 
and resource. He caused to be established a 
newspaper for the furtherance of his projects, 
the Central American Union, in which 
published glowing assurances of the success of 
the great plan of federation. He secured from 
several of the foreign ambassadors at his capi 
tal expressions of sympathy, which of cours 
were purely personal, but which were pub 
lished as if they implied the countenance and 
support of the countries represented by these 
ministers. The legations of Germany, Italy, 
Spain, and Peru allowed themselves to be madt 
tools of in this way. The representatives of 
Mexico, England, and the United States 
were not so easily caught, however, and 
contined their notes to the bare statement that 
they would hasten to communicate with their 
Governments. What is still more surprising 
and indicative of the address of Barrios. he ob 
tained the approval of the Church, the Arch 
bishop of Guatemala having been induced to 
issue a pastoral letter exhorting all his clergy 
to give their prayers and best support to ‘the 
It is but a short time 
since Barrios was most fiercely denounced by 
the Church on account of his suppression of 


wer» 


| the Jesuits and the establishment of religious 


liberty. The inference is that he had used 


| arguments with the Archbishop of the sort that 


have always proved so convincing to the 
Church of Spanish America. 

The visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Ireland has been a great success in Dublin, 
which is distinctly a loyalist stronghold. On 





the population there, the Nationalist counsel 
of neutrality bas apparently made little impres 
sion, as the welcome of the crowd was most 
hearty, and the Princess seems to have done 
one of the little things which touch the Irish 
Englishmen find it difficult 
to understand, by wearing a green velvet dress 


beart in a way 


secs how 


trifles are in Ireland, the neglect of them by 


In fact, when one powerful such 


the English Government is an extraordinary 


illustration of the national stoliditv. To 


have put Irish regiments in the army inte 


green uniforms, as the Scotch have been 


allowed to wear the kilt and bonnet, would 


probably, laughable as it seems have been a 


master stroke of policy, and yet it has never 
most extraordinary mistake 


of all is the failure of 


been done The 
any of the very large 
roval family to live in Treland, or even spend 
part of the vear in it ‘hese brief royal visits 
are nade at intervalsof twenty years, by people 
who receive large Salaries for simply being 
kindly, and well-man 
Canadian En 


watches over the British 


ornamental, gracious, 
That 


Goldwin Smith, whi 


terrible glishman 


nered 


empire from the heughts of Toronto, has writ’ 


ten a great deal of sonorous nonsense about the 


lrish question, but he has been sane and sound 


and useful in the sharp comments which he 


everv now and then directs against poval 
neglect of Ireland 
Phe bringing of British troops into colli 


sion with the Russians on Afghan soil is 
evidently going to be a matter of much deli 
iin than that the Af 


ghans, left to themselves, cannot stop a Russian 


ecaev. Nothing is more cert 





advance up the Rohat v alley, or hold Herat 
So that the advance of 


British troops by the Bolan Pass from Quettah 


I 
aginst a Russian army 
will be a nsequence of the out 
Quettah is not in Afghan 
in Kelat, one of the 
principalities of Beluchistan, and is admirably 


NECESSATY Ce 
break of hostilities 


} 


stan, Out { 


clase to the line, 


d to furnish a base for operations in the di 
But Kandahar, which is on 


Afghan soil, would have to be a very impor 
tant stage on the road. Luckily neither the 
province of Kandahar nor Herat lies in 
what may be called Afghanistan proper. 


British would be for the 
a fertile country, along 
of the mountains, among a much less 


The march of the 
m 


1 
thy 
i 


ost part through 
e edge 
warlike and better disposed population than the 
Kabul has 


railroad to 


Afghans, whose connection with 
been fitful and The 
Lahore from Kurrachee on the Indian Ocean 
passes at Rokko within one hundred miles of 
Quettah. A branch line connecting the two 
places, which would bring Quettah within a 
few hours of the sea, has been long projected, 
and, we believe, work on it is already in pro- 
gress, but it will be of little use in this cam 
paign, in which the bulk of the transportation 
will have to be done, as in Sir Frederick 
Roberts's, with camels, which are hard to get 
and hard to keep alive after they have been 
obtained. The valley of the Murghab and of the 
Heri-Rud used to be among the most productive 
spots on the earth's surface. But they were con 
verted into a desert by the Turkoman raids, 
and are only beginning to recover since the 
capture of Merv by the Russians put a curb 
on these ferocious brigands of the desert. 


uncertain. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 





{Vepnespay, April 8, to Turspay, April 14, 1885, in- 
clusive.)} 
DOMESTIC. 

Secretary Wurrney on Friday received the 
following telegram from Commander Kane, of 
the Galena, at Colon: ‘‘ Our forces are now 
guarding both ends of transit. Relief trains 
are running, but much uneasiness still exists. 
News from Cartagena to-day reports no change 
in the situation. The arrival of the Swatara 
at Aspinwall is reported.” Secretary Bayard 
received on Friday official information from 
Mr. Hall, American Minister to Central Ame- 
rica, that General Barrios was killed in battle 
on April 2. General Barrilas, being the con- 
stitutional successor, assumed the duties of 
President of Guatemala. Later the Congress 
of Guatemala declared Sefor Sinivaldy pro- 
visional President until a general election can 
be held. 

Admiral Jouett. telegraphed Secretary Whit- 
ney on Saturday from Colon as follows: ‘* The 
Tennessee arrived to-day. Al! well. I shall 
open transit to-morrow and keep it open. 
Everything is quiet here, but trouble is feared 
at Panama. I shall send 100 men to Panama 
to-morrow.” 

Secretary Lamar told Couch, the leader of 
the Oklahoma ‘‘ boomers,” on Monday, that the 
Administration regards Oklahoma as not a part 
of the public domain open to entry and settle- 
ment under the laws of the United States, and 
that the policy of the President is to protect 
that territory from the intrusion of white per- 
sons, 

The Civil-Service Commission furnishes the 
following for publication: ‘*We have infor- 
mation that in many of the States the numbers 
applying to be examined are greatly in excess 
of what is needed to secure competent persons 
for all vacancies likely to occur for at least six 
months. The Commission does not wish to 
be responsible for the many disappointments 
which must follow the examination of a need- 
less number.” 

It is found that General Henry R. Jackson, 
the newly appointed Minister to Mexico, is un- 
der the same disabilities as General Lawton. 
whose appointment as Minister to Russia was 
not confirmed. 

General Grant spent remarkably comfort- 
able days from Wednesday till Saturday. 
Queen Victoria telegraphed her sympathy on 
Wednesday and inquired after the General's 
condition. He had very uncomfortable days on 
Sunday and Monday, but on Tuesday was feel- 
ing better than for several weeks. He was 
able to walk around his room and read the 
papers. 

It is conceded that Carter Harrison (Dem.) is 
elected Mayor of Chicago on the returns, but 
there will be a contest. 

There were some fears of a riot in Chicago 
on Sunday in view of the excitement over the 
recent election and the talk of vigilance com- 
mittees. The day force of policemen slept in 
the station houses on Sunday night. The City 
Hall was under guard, and a large detachment 
of armed police was at the armory station under 
waiting orders. 

Senator Murphy’s Skating-Rink Bill, pre- 
scribing that school children shall not be per- 
mitted in the rinks during school hours, or to 
attend them without guardians at night, and 
prohibiting the sale of liquor in the rinks, was 
passed by the Senate at Albany on Wednesday 
night. ‘The Republican Senators im caucus 
decided to reduce the additional appropriation 
for the new Capitol from $1,000,000 to $500,- 
000. ©n Thursday in the Assembly the Field 
Civil Code Bill was ordered to a third reading 
by 62 to Jo. 

The Low Forestry Bill was ordered to a 
third reading by the Senate at Albany on 
Monday. As amended, it now provides for the 
appointment of a Forestry Commissioner by 
the Governor and Senate, to hold oilice for 





| Putnam's Magazine. 


three years, and to receive a salary of $3,000. 
He is to have charge of all forest and waste 
lands of the State, with a special view to pre- 
venting fires and to encouraging tree planting, 
the sum of $5,500 yearly to be allowed him 
for expenses in these directions, including the 
moneys paid to agents and assistants. The 
Senate ordered the Niagara Park Bill to a third 
reading on Tuesday night. 

The General Term of the Superior Court of 
this city on Monday handed down its decision 
in the case of the people upon the relation of 
Roosevelt against ex-Mayor Franklin Edson, in 
which it reverses the order of Judge Freed- 
man, adjudging ex-Mayor Edson guilty of con- 
tempt of court, fining him $250, and directing 
his incarceration in Ludlow Street Jail for fif- 
teen days, and directs that an order be entered 
dismissing all proceedings with costs. 

Decisions were handed down in the Court of 
Appeals at Albany on Tuescay—one in favor 
ot Police Commissioner McClave as against 
Mason, and the other in favor of Corporation 
Counsel Lacombe as against Wood. Mr. Mc- 
Clave was appointed a Police Commussioner 
by Mayor Edson, and his appointment was 
contested by Mr. Mason on the ground that the 
latter’sterm had not expired. Mr. Wood was 
appointed Corporation Counsel by Mr. Kirk, 
President of the Board of Aldermen, under 
authority which he assumed as acting Mayor. 

The trial of James D. Fish, late President 
of the Marine Bank of this city, ended on Sat- 
urday. The indictment originally contained 
twenty-five counts, and the jury found Mr. 
Fish guilty on twelve counts. ‘These charged 
specific acts of misapplication of the bank 
moneys and making talse entries. On three 
of the counts, or, as afterward condensed, one 
count, charging abstraction of the bank’s secu- 
ties, he was tound not guilty. The prisoner 
was remanded to Ludlow Street Jail. 

Eight tenement houses on West Sixty-second 
Street,in this city, which were nearly completed, 
collapsed on Monday afternoon, burying a num- 
ber of workmen in the ruins, About twelve 
were injured, one of whom has since died, C. 
A. Buddensiek, the contractor for the work, 
has been arrested. 

General Jacob D. Cox, ex-Secretary of the 
Interior, was on Monday elected President of 
tne Cincinnati University, and will accept the 
office. 

The Harvard College Overseers on Wednes- 
day adopted the following resolution: ‘*That it is 
inexpedient to grant the petition of sundry un- 
dergradua ‘es ot Harvard College for the repeal 
of the rules now requiring attendance on daily 
prayers.” 

The Cathedral of the Incarnation at Garden 
City, L. 1., erected by Mrs, Cornelia M. Stewart 
as a memorial of her late husband, A. T. 
Stewart, was formally opened on Thursday 
morning with appropriate and impressive ser- 
vices. 

The Farmers’ Bank of Norfolk, Va., failed 
on Thursday. It bad a capital stock of $50,- 
QUO. 

Richard Grant White died in this city on 
Wednesday, at the age of sixty-three, after a 
lingering illness. He was the son of Richard 
Manstield White, and eighth in descent from 
John White, a prominent Puritan and one of 
the founders of Cambridge, Mass. In 1839 he 
was graduated from the University of the City 
of New York. He was admitted to the bar in 
1845. While waiting for practice he wrote 
articles upon music tor the Courier and En- 
quirer, and afterward upon art. Upon the es- 
tablishment of the World, he became one of its 
editors. Mr. White’s first magazine article 
was on Beethoven, and appeared in the Amert- 
can Magazine in 1858. tis first ventures in 
Shaksperian criticism were made in a series 
of articles upon the marginal notes of the Col- 
lier folio of 1632. These articles were printed in 
In 1857 appeared the 
tirst parts of Mr. White’s cdition of Shak- 
spere. ‘Words and their Uses,’ one of the 
best known of Mr. White's books, appeared in 





1865. In 1861 Mr. White received an appoint- 
ment.to the head of the Revenue Marine Bu- 
reau in New York, which position he held un- 
til he resigned in 1878, For nearly thirty 
years Mr. White has been constantly before the 
public as a writer of magazine and newspaper 
articles upon literary and art matters. He 
made a special study of the violin, and wrote 
much about it. 
FOREIGN. 


England was startled on Thursday morning 
by a report published in the London Standard 
that there had been a collision between the 
Russian and Afghan troops. This news was 
confirmed later by the following from the St. 
Petersburg Official Messenger: —‘* General 
Komarolf reports that,in consequence of provo- 
cative and manifestly hostile proceedings of 
the Afghans, he was compelled to attack them 
on March 30 on both banks of the Kushk 
River. The result was the defeat of the 
Afghans, with the loss of 500 men, all their ar- 
tillery, two standards, and their extire camp 
and provisions. The Russian loss was 1 officer 
and 10 soldiers killed, and 3 subalterns and 29 
soldiers wounded. When the fighting ended, 
General Komaroff returned across the river to 
the positions he had formerly occupied.” 

A despatch to the London 72mes from Gul- 
ran, dated April 3, stated that the Russians, 
while making a pretext of changing the posi- 
tion of their outposts on the Afghan frontier, 
attacked Panjdeh on March 80 and drove the 
Afghans out of their position. The Afghans 
stubbornly resisted their assailants. Two com- 
panies held one position against the Russians 
until its defenders were killed. The Afghans 
retreated to Merutchak in perfect order. — The 
Russians made no pursuit. The Saruks re- 
main neutral, but plundered the Afghans’ 
camp. 

Parliament reassembled on Thursday after- 
noon after the Easter recess. In the House of 
Commons, Mr. Gladstone confirmed the intel- 
ligence of the battle between the Russians and 
Atghans, and said: ‘From the information 
which the Government have received of the 
fight, the Russians have apparently been 
guilty of an unjustifiable attack on the Af- 
ghans. England has demanded from Russia 
full explanations in regard to the affair.” In 
conclusion, he said that the Government had 
received no infermation corroborative of the 
— that the Russians had occupied Panj- 

eh. 


The London Stock Exchange was thrown 
into a panic by the news. British consols fell 
from 97 7-16 to 9473. Russian bonds fell 
from 9015 to 80. In the Paris market there 
was a fall in 3 per cent. rentes from 78f. 20c. 
to 76f. 4745c. In the United States, wheat 
rose at Chicago from 83 to &88!4. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday 
evening Mr. Gladstone said it was evident that 
the Russians had attacked the Afghans. The 
Afghans had in this attack been defeated after 
making a-gallant resistance. It was apparent 
also that the Russians, after the fight, had re- 
turned to their former positions, or at least to 
the left bank of the Kushk River, which might 
be equivalent to such a retirement. ‘Lhe 
Government had been informed, the Premier 
went on, that the Russians had made every en- 
deavor to induce the Afghans to begin the 
fighting. Russian troops had even twice at- 
tempted to pass forcibly through the Afghan 
picket lines. The Government had asked for 
an explanation of this attack from Russia. Sir 
Edward Thornton, the British Ambassador to 
St. Petersburg, had telegraphed that M. de 
Giers, the Russian Prime Minister, had ex- 
pressed for himself and for the Czar an earnest 
hope that this unhappy incident might not pre- 
vent the continuation of the negotiations for 
peace. This remark was grected with shouts 
of derisive laughter. Later Mr. Gladstone 
said that the Government had no reason to be- 
lieve that any aggressive act had been Cone by 
the Afghans to provoke the attack on Panjdeb. 
This declaration caused a sensation, and for a 
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moment the House resounded with cries of 
‘Hear! hear!” 

On Friday afternoon Mr, Gladstone an 
nounced that Russia had already asked Gene- 
ral Komaroff to explain his conduct in attack- 
ing Panjdeh. Mr. Gladstone stated that Sir 
Edward Thornton,. British Ambassador at St. 
Petersburg, had informed bim that the Rus- 
sians did not occupy Panjdeh, but had retired 
to the positions they occupied before the battle 
with the Afghans. 

The total effective Russian force ready for an 
immediate advance on the strategic points of 
the Afghan frontier is 95,000. ©The British 
forces actually mobilized and ready for an ad- 
vance are 92,000. 

On Friday the sentiment of both the Russian 
and English press was unanimous for war. The 
London stock market was, however, stronger. 

Sir Peter Lumsden began on Friday his 
march toward the Robat Pass, which he has 
orders to occupy to prevent the Russians from 
advancing to Herat,and has since taken a strong 
position at ‘Tirpul. He is believed now to be 
able to prevent the Russians from attempting a 
coup de main in the direction of Herat, 

The British Government received on Mon- 
day official despatches contirming reports of a 
Russian advance in force, 45,000 Russian 
troops are on the march to Sarakhs. Troops were 
recently massing rapidly from all stations in 


Daghestan at Baku. Ten thousand passed 
through Tiflis during the last fortnight in 
Mareh. Lord Dufferin informed the Govern- 


ment on Monday that the Amir consents to the 
passage of British troops through Afghanistan. 
Bismarck’s organ, the Berlin North German 
Gazette, puts the blame for the recent collision 
upon the Afghans. 

General Komaroff has made a detailed state- 
ment to the Russian Government tending to 
show that the Afghans provoked the recent at- 
tack. He says: ‘‘On the 29th I sent the 
Afghan commander an energetic summons to 
evacuate the left bank of the Kushk and the 
right bank of the Murghab as far as the mouth 
of the Kushk. He replied that, acting on the 
advice of the English, he would not retire be- 
yond the Kushk. I then sent him a private 
letter couched in amicable terms. On the 30th, 
in order to support my demand, I marched 
with my detachment against the Afghan posi- 
tion, still expecting a pacific issue; but tire 
from the Afghan artillery and anattack of their 
cavalry compelled me to accept a combat.” It 
Was reported on Sunday that a council of war 
had been held at St. Petersburg, at which the 
Czar presided, and that the Czar had appointed 
General Komaroff Commander-in-Chief in 
Turkestan, and had issued orders to push 50,- 
000 troops forward to the Afghan border. 


Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons 
on Monday afternoon, stated that the Govern- 
ment had telegraphed to Sir Peter Lumsder 
for information as to the correctness of the 
Russian commander's justification of his con- 
duct in attacking the Afghans, Explaining 
the delay of the Government in reaching a 
final decision with Russia, Mr. Gladstone said 
that the reports of the Russian officers who 
took part in the Panjdeh battle, and those of 
the English ofticers who witnessed the engage 
ment, differed so materially in substance and ef- 
fect that the Government felt obliged to make 
an independent inquiry. This was proceeding 
now, and the Government were doing every- 
thing in their power toward ascertaining the 
facts. Russia had, the Premier admitted, 
failed to answer the material parts of England's 
communication sent on the day of the receipt 
of the news of the battle. 


A grand durbar was held on Wednesday at 
Rawalpindi in honor of the Amir of Afghanis- 
tan, and proved a great success. The scene 
was brilliant and impressive. The Earl of 
Dufferin, Viceroy of India, sat upon a dais, 
with the Amir upon his right and the Duke of 
Connaught upon his left. After the presenta- | 
tion of a number of gifts the Amir made an 
address, during which he said he was greatly 


obliged for the favors bestowed upon him by 
Queen Victoria and the Earl of Dutferin, aud 
that in return he would render*every service in 
the power of his army or of his people. As 
the British promised to help the Afghans to 
beat off external enemies, the Afghans would 
in the firmest manner stand side by side with 


| the British. 





| driven off by a 


| 


General Wolseley says he has not abandoned 
the idea of capturing Khartum in the autumn. 

The rebellion against El Mahdi is spread 
ing. He has been severely defeated at El 
Obeid by Abdullah El Satia. He has made 
the announcement that he will not attack Don- 
gola until after the fast of the Ramadan, three 
months hence. | Italy will garrison the Sudan, 
permitting the British troops to be withdrawn 
for service in Afghanistan. The Italians will 
also take the place of the British at Cairo. 

An official proclamation has been issued at 
Constantinople stating that the Mahdi, acting 
in opposition to the principles of Islamism, has 
carried his seditious audacity to the extent of 
issuing further incendiary manifestoes in Hed 
jaz and Yemen against Ottoman domination; 
that Mussulmans will regard the Sudanese avi 
tator as an impostor and robber chief of the 
worst kind, and will treat the new appeal of 
fanaticism and barbarism with the same pro 
found contempt as heretofore. 

The British have occupied Handub and the 
adjacent wells. Four miles of the Suakim 
Berber railway have been constructed. The 
country around Handub appears to be quite 
clear of the enemy. 

The latest advices from Kassala state that 
the garnson there has a sufticient supply of 
provisions for a month,and plenty of anmuni 
tion. The rebels attacked an Abvssinian cara 
van which was en route to Galla and killed 
thirteen persons, 


The Prince and Princess of Wales and 
Prince Albert Victor arrived at Kingstown, 
Ireland, on Wednesday noon, on the royal 


yacht Osborne. Earl Spenc er, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, received the Prince and his party, 
and the Town Commission presented an ad 


dress of welcome. The Princess at the sam 


time was made the recipient of numerous 
bouquets. The crowd, which numbered thou 
sands, kept up a continuous cheering during 


the reception, and cheered loud and long as th 
royal guests proceeded to Dublin. They at 
rived at Dublin at 2 o'clock and were accorded 





a splendid reception. All along the route to 
Dublin Castle they were heartily cheered 
Earl Spencer, the Irish Viceroy, was loudly 
cheered as he drove through the streets, Lord 
Mayor John O'Connor, who is a strong Na 
tionalist, but who drove in official state with 
the royal escort, was loudly hissed by the 
Nationalists, Not a sign of welcome was 
visible on the City Hall of Dublin. 

Dublin was brilliantly illuminated in the 
evening. The police had some difficulty at 
one time in preventing a collision when some 
Nationalists began shouting **God save Ire. 
land!” and attempted to raise cheers for Par 
nell. An attempt was made to burn the union 


Mansion 
iritV Was 


from th 
attacking p 
combined force of 


jack which had been stolen 
House by students, but the 


stud nis 


and loyalists, headed by one hundred police 
men with drawn revolvers. The mob tox k 
revenge by breaking the windows of the house 


from which the flag was fly 


The Prince of Wales visited the 
Dublin on Thursday,and freely denounced the 
wretched condition of the dwelling He ex 
pressed the hope that such buildings would 
soon be swept from the face of the earth. He 
held a levee at Dublin Castle in the afternoon, 
which was attended by more than 3,000 people 
The royal party left for the South of Ireland 
on Monday. 


ing 


) : 
siums 1n 


A serious riot occurred in Mallow, Ireland, 
on Monday, upon the arrival there of the 
| Prince of Wales. A large concourse of N 
tionalists, headed by a O'Brien, Har- 
rington, and Deasy, members of Parliament, 


Fearing trou 
with the ald of the 


gathered at the railway station 
ble, the railway officials 


constabulary, ejected the Nationalists from the 
station. One report says the police charged 
the crowd at the pont of the havonet Messrs 


somewhat in 
seriously hurt. Upon the 
and by were 


and Harrington 
Others wer 
the Prince 


O'Brien 
jured, 
arrival of 


wer 


Incess they 


warmly cheered, and addresses of welcome 
were presented to them John O'Connor 
member of Parliament for Tipperary, made at 


th 
inflammatory speech at Cork on Monday night 
ata meeting of the Imsh Natiot ’ 
result of this oration was a 


il La Lr lic 


repetition at Cork 
f 


of the riot at Mallow. Windows and doors 
houses which had been decorated in honor of 
the Prince of Wales were smashed The 
Prince and Princess of Wales, on their wav to 
Cork on Tuesday, were well received by the 
people The loy ilists made a good dem t 
stration at Cork. The procession in the eve 


however, att 
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ning Was 
Severe 


wked by Nation 


bilsis 
Nolngd oe 

Sir Edward 
lreland, died « 


Chancellor of 
in Dublin at the age 


Sullivan, Lord 
uo Monday 


| of sixntv-three Ile was created a baronet { 
the United | Kingdom in ISS1, and, on the rn 


tirement of John Thomas Ball 
Lord ( hancellor of Ireland 


Was appomted 


Mr. George Samuel Nottage, Lord Mavor of 
London, died on Saturday morning, of ple 
risv. Alderman Fowler has been elected 
succeed him 

The Earl of Selkirk 1 representative peer 
for Scotland, is dead. He was \} 22 
1800 


Admiral Sir George Rose Sartorius 


present with Nelson at the battle of Trafalgar 
1805, when only fifteen vears of age. is dead 
He was born August 9% 1790. He became a 


British Admiral ot F she Fleet 





In the Freneh Set iweon W edines \ vM ( 
Freveinet, Minister of Foreign Affairs, stated 
that thie prel ules of a tre ity of peace W h 
China bad been virt rally concludes Before 
howeve vi g etter t the recent ne 
grotia ions he was yieus fo ascertain the 
opini f the Chinese Government, and had 
telegraphed to Pekin. He would be, there 
for inable te 1 ince the conclusion of a 
PTC eaty China sh« uld rT ply Mv. 
Floxjue Ws 6 ected President 0 the Cnamber 
of Dey cs Both French nd Chinen troops 
have been ordered by their Governments to 
CvaASt os s 


issued a decree 


has 


informing the people that the French humbly 
sued for peace, and t he has graciously 
granted their prayer. Vieeroys and Gover ors 
ire Warned to exercise great care to prevent 
ucts of treachery before he conclusion of a 
adetinitive treaty 

Despatches fron Shanghai received on 


i hitch im the final 


Tuesday stated that there Is: 


arrangements for the execution of the tre aty 
owing some concessions Which China asks 
and which M. Patendétre, the French Ambas 


r. mtuses to grant The Peking Official 
wever, published an Imperial 
the prenmina 


sack 
Gazette has, he 


y 


ree ordering the execution of 


cat 
ries of peace. 
Despi received at W innipe g on 
Thursday stopping all troops at their present 
camps. This action was taken because the 
Government had appointed a commission to 
adiust matters with the half-brecds, and en 
deavor to satisfy their claims. More than 
fourteen yx rsons at Frog Lake were massacred 
on Thursday by the Indians. The troops un- 
der General Middleton, however, are advane- 
ing toward the Saskatchewan, and a battle is 
expect d in a few days. 

A treaty of peace has been signed between 
the Governments of San Salvador and Houdu- 
ras, and the latter republic has joined the alli- 
ance against Guatemala, The armies of San 

Salvador and her allies are advancing on the 
city of Guatemala, and are everywhere wel- 


comed by the populace. 


tches were 
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THE PRESIDENTS CRITICS. 


THe number and variety of ways in which 
the Administration is disappointing its enemies 
are without parallel or precedent in American 
history. Take Mr. William Walter Phelps’s 
case for example. During the canvass, we pre- 
sume that he, like all Mr. Blaine’s adherents, 
anticipated that Mr. Cleveland, if elected, 
would abolish or greatly lower the tariff, so 
as to throw immense bodies of workingmen 
out of employment, would make arrangements 
to pay the Rebel debt, pension the Rebel sol- 
diers, and compensate the old slaveholders for 
the loss of their slaves—and all out of 
the United States Treasury. This was bad 
enough ; but in addition to this he was to make 
a clean sweep of all Republican office-holders 
(especially sucn of them as had served in the 
Union armies), and put dishonest and dissolute 
Democrats in their places. But Mr. Phelps 
now says, in an interview at Washington, that 
the trouble with President Cleveland is that 
instead of wrecking the Government, as per 
programme, he refuses to wreck it, and that in- 
stead of sacrificing his country to his party, he 
is sacrificing his party to the country. As all 
this sounds very strange, we had better give it 
in Mr. Phelps’s own words: 

‘*My opinion is that Mr. Cleveland is going to 


ay a very good Administration to the country, 
ut avery bad one forthe party. He is doing 
nothing at all for his party. The party mana- 
rs are dissatisfied, and thev have a right to be. 
hey have a right to expect him to do some- 


thing for the good of the party. He 
might get just as good men for these 
prominent appointments, and yet give them 
where they would do the party some good. Now 


there’s the case of my namesake, who was given 
the English mission. No better man for the place 
could have been found, but just as good a one 
might have been had, and the appointment have 

me where it would have been of advantage to 

e party. So with all the rest. It would be 
just as easy for him to serve his party if he want- 
ed to, but he wants to ignore party altogether. 
He has made up his mind to stubbornly resist 
party pressure and refuse to recognize party 
claims, 

“This will meet with the approval of the peo- 
ple,” said Mr. Phelps, ‘‘ but will bring about a 
party disruption. The process of oisruption will 
go on all through his Administration, and at the 
end of the four years he will have driven the 

y rs off. They will be growing more 
and more discontented as he continues to 
ignore them, and from time to time the more 
outspoken will come out and denounce 
the Administration. The Republicans and the 
non-partisans will applaud his action, and 
give him all possible encouragement to go on, 
and this will more thoroughly disgust the old 
Democratic leaders. I know there are lots of 
Democratic Senators who would be better satis- 
fied if Blaine were in the White House. There 
were some, last November, who had no fa- 
vors to ask of Mr. Blaine, who would just 
as lief have seen Blaine elected. They would 
like his methods better and would be closer 
to him. Then, too, the South would have 
had more to expect from his election. There 
were millions of dollars in the East soney 
to be put in business enterprises in the South 
had he. been elected. This money is now locked 
up in New York. I meet with fresh proof 
every day that Democrats voted for Blaine. 
If he were to be nominated in 1888, Demo- 
cratic managers would support him, and he 
would get an immense Democratic vote.” 

‘‘But will not Cleveland gain great strength 
among the people who are not politicians? Will 
he not draw off ail those of no particular poli- 


tics who have always voted with the Republi- 


“Yes, he will draw off all those; but they, 
with all their numbers, cannot make up for the 
loss of party managers.” 


This is all very odd, for most of the 
Blaine managers offered us a positive guarantee 
that even if Mr. Cleveland was all that the 











silly Mugwumps said he was, in the matter 
of good intentions, his inherent weakness of 
character and his want of experience were 
such that, instead of ruling his wicked old 
party, the wicked old party would rule him. 
Moreover, one of the reasons why Republicans 
were urged to vote for Blaine was, that 
the Democratic Senators dreaded his com- 
ing into power, knowing how he would con- 
found their politics and frustrate their knavish 
tricks. But now it appears they actually wish 
Blaine had been elected, so little to their taste 
is Cleveland. Was there ever an odder revo- 
lution in the wheel of fortune than this? We 
must say, however, that we were a little wiser 
during the canvass on this point than Mr. 
Phelps. We have always held and boldly de- 
clared that Blaine was. the choice of the cor- 
rupt element in both political parties, and that 
the wicked old Democrats did not desire 
Cleveland’s nomination or his election, and 
would have gladly assisted in counting him 
out after his election if the opportunity had of- 
fered itself. It is not news to us that they are 
now sorry that Blaine was not elected. They 
always desired his election. He and not Cleve- 
land was really theirman. Corruptionists be- 
long to no country and no party. The world, 
with all that it contains, is their oyster. 

The fate which Mr. Phelps foresees for Mr. 
Cleveland is a sad one enough from the Blaine 
point of view. He thinks that if the President 
keeps on as he is going, he willend by satisfying 
the friends of good government and disgusting 
everybody else. That a Blaine man should 
consider this the tragic termination of a ca- 
reer is not surprising. To the true Blainite, 
in fact, it indicates a mild but hopeless form 
of insanity. The case of the Mugwumps, 
which Mr. Phelps so deftly analyzes, is 
perhaps more puzzling than any. The part 
the Mugwumps played in the canvass, as 
described by Blaine orators, was that of silly 
dupes. They had filled their imagination with 
an ideal candidate, who, if elected, was 
to respect civil-service reform and_ refuse 
to be overruled by ‘‘the politicians.” -Of 
course it was not possible to show them by 
actual experiment how foolish they were, 
because Mr. Blaine’s election had been already 
arranged. But if the experiment could be 
tried, if they could be allowed to put their 
doll in the White House, they were to find 
out that it was stuffed with sawdust, and 
that the world was hollow; and shrewd men 
like Mr. Phelps, disgusted with their blubber- 
ing, were to rebuke them sharply and bid them 
attend to things they understood better than 
politics. The Mugwumps, however, elected 
their man, and now, confound him, he is 
doing all they said he would do. He is ac- 
tually satisfying that absurd portion of the 
American people who care more for honest 
government than for party. 

One admission of Mr. Phelps’s we especially 
enjoy—that in which he reports large sums 
of money ‘‘locked up” in New York, which 
would have been actively employed at ‘‘ the 
South” and other places had Blaine been 
elected. We pointed out frequently during 
the campaign that the Blaine canvass was 
really a business enterprise, 
Cabinet would be rather a firm than a 
council of political advisers. His ad- 





and that his | 


ministration was intended to be the great- 
est money-making scheme ever launched in 
this country, and that his defeat has caused 
a great deal of money to lie idle in New York 
will surprise no careful observer. What is 
surprising in the matter is Mr. Phelps’s truly 
frank confession. There are plenty of reasons 
in Cleveland's Administration why political 
rogues and jobbers should keep their funds lying 
idle, but not one why an honest man should 
not invest freely in the South or anywhere 
else. 
THE WABASH SWINDLE. 

Mvcu has been said and printed during the past 
eighteen months concerning the ‘‘ Wabash swin- 
dle,” but the avenues to correct information have 
been so well guarded that it has been impos- 
sible until recently for anybody not in the 
original secret to find out its true proportions. 
It has been stated in general terms that the 
Wabash Railway, consisting at the close of the 
year 1879 of the consolidated Toledo, Wabash 
& Western and St. Louis, Kansas City & North- 
ern lines, and embracing about 1,000 miles 
of fairly paying road, was made the nucleus 
for the reorganization of some 2,400 miles of 
broken-down non-paying roads, the former to 
serve as a bladder for “floating” several mil- 
lions of new bonds and an equal amount of pre- 
ferred and common stock upon the confiding 
public of two hemispheres. The accounts of 
the whole system having been kept in a lump so 
far as the public was concerned, so that it was 
impossible for investors to know what the real 
facts regarding these fag-ends of railways were. 
Dividends of one and one-half per cent. quar- 
terly were paid on the preferred stock dur- 
ing the year 1881, until the securities were 
fairly swimming. Then the company was said 
to be ‘‘in difficulties.” Dividends ceased, and 
the :ecurities declined with alarming rapidity. 
Then there was a shortage of money to pay the 
interest on the general-mortgage bonds, and Mr. 
Jay Gould advanced or raised the money neces- 
sary to pay one or more instalments, taking as 
security such collaterals as the company hap- 
pened to have, not already in pawn. Then the 
whole concern, embracing upward of 3,400 
miles of road, was leased for ninety-nine years 
to the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
Railroad Company, which was itself under lease 
to the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, the 
lessee company agreeing to pay to the lessor 
(the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific) all the 
earnings over and above taxes, operating expen- 
ses, and bond interest ! One year later the lessee 
company threw up the lease, assigning as a 
reason that the leased property did not earn 
sufficient money to meet these several charges, 
Then the road passed into the hands of receivers, 
one of them being Mr. Solon H.ampbhreys, 
who was President of the Company in 1880, 
when the ‘‘ floating” took place. It was plain- 
tively remarked, in the circular announcing the 
receivership, that the step was taken in conse- 
quence of the action of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Company, and that it 
would be necessary to ask the bondholders to 
** codperate in a plan of relief.” 

Nobody could doubt that underneath this 
default there must be hidden some awful 
rottenness, but nobody could accurately state 
its character and dimensions. Means for taking 
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its measurement are furnished by the report just 
filed by the receivers, showing the results of 
operation of the separate pieces of railway for 
the months ending November 380, 1884. 
This report is accompanied by a map of the 
* Wabash in red lines the 
parent stem as it existed before the floating,and 
in black lines the things floated. The tout en- 
semble resembles a cobweb wrecked by a gale of 
wind, with one corner fastened at Teledo and 
the threads dispersed at random over the States 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, and 
Missouri. All evidences of a ‘* system” vanish 
at a It is a congeries of predestined 
bankruptcies, the details of which are set forth 
in the body of the report. We doubt if any 
such exhibit made in any part of 
the civilized world. The report first states that 
the parent stem—the old Wabash Railway of 
1879—has earned sufficient money to pay all 
the expenses of operation, ‘* and interest on all 
the bonds issued before the date of said consoli 
dation,” November 10, 1879. Then follows a 
detailed statement of the earnings, operating 
expenses, and rental of the twenty-five leased 
lines. These may be grouped under two heads 
showing (1) earnings and operating expenses 


six 


system,” showing 


glance. 


was ever 


only, (2) earnings, operating expenses, and 
rental—viz. : 
3 
EARNINGS LESS THAN OPERATING EXPENSES. 
. Joseph & St. Louis.. . $52,115 83 


13,006 13 
5,288 64 


. Louis, Ottumwa & ¢ ‘ouncil Blaffs.. 
c othe il Blutts & St. Louis.. 
Clarinda & St. Louis. - ; . 4,624 69 
Quiney, Missouri & Pacitic. sesaeceee EO 
Des Moines & St. Louis ........ 33,508 35 
Des Moines & Northwestern .. W557 38 
Eel River 7,011 64 
Champaign, Havana & W 24,170 69 
Cairo Division iol : os e0beeke eae 
Attica, Covington & ra : - 1.750 26 
Pecria, Pekin & Jac ksoaville. 11,484 42 
a ld & Northwestern. 35, 760 19 

Louis, Jerseyville & Springfield. . . 

Chaummaiin te Southern . 

Havana, Rantoul & E... 





9,785 28 


$31: 2.396 76 
EARNINGS EXCEEDING OPERATING 
Boone Co. & Booneville 
St. Louis, Council Blutfs & Omaha.. 
Brunswick & Chillicothe. ey: 
Missouri, Iowa & Nebraska....... 
Centerville, Moravia & Albia 


Toledo, Peoria & Western.. 98,257 91 
Chicago Division ee LOS 308 45 
Detroit, Butler & St. Louis... = 37,463 61 
Indianapolis Division. vee . 94,270 33 


S486, 220 22 





Deficit...... 
Surplus for six months over operating 
expenses on 25 leased lines pee $173,823 46 


ll. 

EARNINGS LESS THAN OPERATING 

RENTAL. 
St. Joseph & St. Louis............. 
st. Louis, Octumwa & Council Bluffs... 
St. Louis, Councit Bluffs & Omaha.... 
Council Blutfs & St. Louis 
Clarinda & st. Louis 
Missouri, lowa & Ne braska. 
Quiney, Missouri & Pacitic 
Centreville, gee Albia 
Des Moines & Louis 
Des Moines & Santana rm 
Eel River , 
Toledo, Peoria & Weste rn. ‘ee 
Champaign, Havana & W... 
Detroit, Butler & St. Louis. 
Indianapolis Division.. 
Cairo Division ; 
Attica, Covington & s. 
Peoria, Pekin & Jac ksonville. 
Springtield & Northwestern 
St. Louis, Jerseyville & apnen ld... 
Champairn & southern 
Havana, Rantoul & E 


Total 
EARNINGS EXCEEDING OPERATING 
RENTAL. 
Boone County & Booneville... 
Brunswick & Chiilicothe. 
Chicago division. . 


EXPENSES AND 


20,285 


S48 497 
EXPENSES AND 
$1,937 

5.531 

95,808 


| err $103,278 
Deticit.. -. ee. 48,407 
Net deticit, 6 months, on 25 leased lines... 845,131 











This does not furnish the full measure of 
the Wabash deficit, there being $17,000,000 of 
general-mortgage 6 per cent. bonds outstand 
ing, covering all the leased lines as well as the 
parent The total bonded debt of the 
consolidated company is Poor's Ma 
nual to be $16 394,854 (including collateral 
trust bonds for $5,671,000), the interest charye 


stem, 


stated in 





upon which is $4,755,000. Deducting the 
original bonded debt of the parent stem, 
say $35,500,000, for which the interest is 
earned, there remains a balance of $41,000, 
000 of bonds, to say nothing of stock, for 
which only $206,000 per annum (the surplus 
of the three lines which pay more than their 
own first-mortgage interest) is visible for pu 


poses of distribution to the investors. 


THE AFGHAN WAR. 
Sm Henry RaAawuinson, whose work on 
‘England and Russia in the East’ entitles him 


to the foremost position as an authority on Cen 
tral Asian affairs, contributes an article to the 
current number of the Vineteenth Century on 
the Russian advance, in which that now exciting 


topic is treated with great breadth of vision and 


fulness of information. The keynote of the 
Russian advance, in Mr. Rawlinson’s view, 
was sounded soon after and in consequence of 


the Crimean war. It was disclosed to Russia 
by the event of that conflict, that in her aspira 
tions toward Constantinople she would always 
find an enemy in England—an enemy unas 


sailable by reason of her insular position, an 
enemy whose only exposed point lay 
Central Asia. 
as to put a pressure upon England, 
to relax her vigilance in Europe, 
in part her strength from the Dardanelles, was 
the mainspring of her Central Asian 
Her the ¢: 
without its beneticent 


“AcTOssS 
To reach this ¢ Xposed port so 
causing het 


and withdraw 


advance to stward bas m 
intluences. 
pressed rapine, promoted 
protected life and property, a 
districts of fertile 
But these have 
end, of the 


The movement would 


peaceful industry, 
nd rescued lat 
country from bart 
been the incidents, not the 
inexorable forward 
Impossible unless the 
tribes were subjected to the rules 
life. 

they must be in 


nomadic 
civilized Civilized or 
order tha 
step might be taken safel 
The movemeuat began in 1867 from 


burg. Thorough work was made 
vanced post taken was well secured before the 
next 
crossed the C 
of the Turl 
without apology. Kh 
Geok-Tepe in 1880, and Merv in 1884.) Thi 


step was taken. In 1869 the Russians 


ispian, and invaded the co intrv 


komans, without provocation and 


iVa Was taken in IS73 


occupation of this capital position had a sort of 

electrical eifect upon all the Asin Peoples 
t t 

lorete 7: | Pov) ; n wer } ‘ +) 

} ersia and Afghanistan were alarmed for their 






immediate safety, ind the Anglo-Indian Gov 


ernment took the most active measures tosetth 


the northern boundaries of the latter country 
by ne gotiatic ns with Russia wl ich had been 
é . 

dragging along more than ten vears, but had 


been prevented from reaching a deiinitive con 


clusion through the inability or unwillingness 
of the Russian Government to make stipu- 
lations respecting a territory beyond her 
military reach. Nevertheless, a tentative 


agreement had been reached as early as 1872 
that the ‘‘ dependencies of Herat were a part 
of Shir Ali’s don t a 
tended westward as fat e Peril } rad 
northward to the f hills which skirt the 
Turkoman desert Y Khat vitl 
this territory verv. peal ;  nort tern 
ingle d Puli- kK} Par ‘ 5 
her tromtic This ’ 
Is ATOW st (y ty ’ 
randum, It was 1 ; 
treatv, but w ‘ i by re 
is tl basis for of \ Vs 


It wort of 1 R 
first ‘ move +) 
‘hie da [NN 
tire lriferest { ty { 
chakotl irr I ‘ t \ 
actual \s l \ as 
at nry Ss re ‘ ‘ 
some cold Not ! i ) | { 
the English G : 
out the ‘ \ l 
Julv, ISS4), tl , 
' sir ry ‘ l ‘ 
Was appointed . O 
lished if Mi \ R ‘ \ 
cred ft ¢ t) 1’ S ’ 
Was tit Afel 
stan than { ' 
dearrt a3 y , 
ces of H : i 
been fort 1 by , \ en swept 
vy Turk ! lt i 
if was « ‘ ‘ th 
his of l ‘ vpressly 
received f i \V Tose 
NS Or ed Pa hy kV \ 
wit ¢ \{ ly rae 
this . i ¢ s Pur 
coma . | ‘ 
tor a ‘ + " < (; ’ i] Z 
t Wiis } rm kK | . 1a Ru li 
was mov f to P Khatun, 
within y s The Afghans 
then des * ithe n ry fores 
hos : with e  Russiar took 
p! on tl s t V know The 
st news ree ( ives no doubt that the 
tussians are of Panjdeh, and 
have t i trom 
Mr ty Siol . emel n the House of 
( mons on Thursday showed that Ministry 
OK « General Kk irot!’s attack on the 
Af ns as p ha v deliberate and not acci- 
dent The dis ilof the Czar and M, ¢ 
Giers, which was received by telemraph, was 
erat iW th l of d ( lau liter. 4 
It also came out that the instructions not to 
i e which M. de Giers had assured 
he British Government on the 17th of March 
should be at once sent to the military com- 
mander on the Afghan frontier, had not been 
heard of by that officer at a very recent 
date It is not q lite clear ye :. however, that 
the Afghans have offered no provocation by 
changing their position; for, although Mr, 


Gladstone, in his first statement, declared they 


Cram from 
subsequently, 


had not moved up to March 3, a tele 
Peter Lumsden, 
that they had made very serious 
move forward prior to that date. Sir Peter's 
story is, that, owing to the Russians threaten- 


Sir received 


showed one 
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ing to advance in force on Ak-Tapa, which 
lies on the other side of the Kushk Valley, 
and about fifteen miles from Panjdeh, the Af- 
ghans had moved their whole force down and 
across the river beyond Ak-Tapa, and as far as 
Puli-Khisti. This brought them within ten miles 
of Sara-Yazis, on the river, where the Russians 
had until then had their advanced guard, and 
of course greatly increased the chances of a 
collision. Itis not likely, however, that this 
fact of the Afghan advance will produce much 
impression on the British mind in its present 
state of anger and mistrust. 

The way in which the Russians have pushed 
their advances in Central Asia accounts for 
this mistrust. Every one of them for fifty 
years has been preceded by assurances that it 
was not to take place. When Khiva was cap- 
tured by General Kaufmann in 1873, in spite of 
solemn assurances that nothing of the kind 
was in contemplation, the Czar declared 
that he had given him strict orders to evacuate 
the place immediately; but he afterward acqui- 
esced in the General's representations that this 
was impossible, as, if he did, the Khanate would 
become a prey to the wandering Turkomans. 
Similiarassurances were given subsequently, that 
Merv was in no way an object of Russian desire, 
but within three or four years this too was 
seized on, the reason being the turbulence and 
aggressiveness of the Tekke Turkomans who 
had their headquarters there. Merv is within 
ten easy stages of Herat, and attainable from 
the Caspian by a road for nearly the whole 
distance through an inhabited country, where an 
abundant supply of water exists, with rich pas- 
turage and a healthy climate. In fact, long be- 
fore Merv was occupied, the road to it from the 
Caspian was carefully surveyed. All this, with 
a good deal more, has produced in England a 
sort of passion®te belief in Russian perfidy, 
which Komaroff's fighting without orders only 
intensifies. 

THE LATE LORD CAIRNS. 
Lonpon, April 5, 1885. 

One of the sudden weather changes of our 
treacherous English spring has just carried off 
the greatest English judge of this generation, a 
man who, like so many of our great advocates 
and judges, also played a part, second only to the 
hi zhest, in the politics of his time. Many of your 
readers, and especially of your professional read- 
ers, who have been accustomed to study bis ex- 
position of the law in the English Law Reports, 
may be glad to hear something about so promi 
nent a figure in contemporary Euglish life. 

He was one of those Scoto-Irishmen of Ulster 
who combine in a remarkable way the passionate 
partisanship of Ireland with the shrewd sense 
and solid persistency of Scotland. Born an 
Episcopalian, he grew up an Orangeman and 
Tory in politics, an earnest Low-Church Evan- 
gelical in religion; nor did his opinions in either 
respect ever seem to alter during his long life. 
His great abilities were perceived both at school 
and at college (Trinity College, Dublin), and so 
much impressed the counsel in whose chambers 
he studied for a year in London that he strongly 
dissuaded the young man from returning to 
Dublin to practise at the Irish bar, promising 
him a brilliant career on the wider theatre of 
London. His prediction was verified by the 
rapidity with which Cairns, who, it is fair to say, 
had also the advantage of influential connections 
in the City of London, rose into note. He ob- 
tained a seat in Parliament for his native town 





of Belfast when only thirty-three years of age, 
and was appointed Solicitor-General to Lord 
Derby’s second Ministry six years later—a post 
which most eminent lawyers have not reached 
till near fifty. In the House of Commons he 
proved himself a very powerful as well as ready 
speaker, and would doubtless have remained in 
an assembly where he rendered such valuable 
services to his party but for the weakness of his 
lungs and throat, which had threatened his life 
since boyhood. He therefore accepted the office 
of Lord Justice of Appeal in 1867, with a seat in 
the House of Lords, and next year was made 
Lord Chancellor by Mr. Disraeli, then Prime 
Minister. 

After Lord Derby’s death, he led the Tory par- 
ty in the House of Lords for a time, but his 
strong anti-High-Church proclivities, and a cer- 
tain jealousy felt toward him as a newcomer, 
prevented him from becoming popular there, so 
that ultimately the leadership of that House set- 
tled itself in the hands of Lord Salisbury, a man 
much inferior to Cairns in judgment, and indeed 
in mental power altogether, but in far closer 
sympathy with the feelings and habits of the ti- 
tled order. He took prominent part in all great 
debates in the House of Lords and in the discus- 
sion of legal measures, and was indeed so abso- 
lutely master of the Chamber when such mea- 
sures came under discussion, that the Liberal 
Government of 1868 to 1874, and again from 1880 
till now, could do nothing in the Lords except by 
his permission, which, of course, was never given 
when a political issue was affected. Yet the ve- 
hemence of his party feeling did not overcast his 
judgment. It was mainly through his interposi- 
tion that the House of Lords consented to pass 
the Irish Church Bill of 1869—a measure which, 
of course, Lord Cairns disliked as heartily as any 
one did, but which he thought it best to accept 
for the sake of saving to the disestablished 
Church a part of her funds, which might have 
been lost had the bill been rejected then and 
passed next year by an angrier House of Com- 
mons, Of all the members of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
late Ministry, he was the one whom Lord Bea- 
consfield himself had been wont most to respect 
and to rely on. In January, 1874, when Mr. 
Gladstone’s suddenly announced dissolution of 
Parliament startled all England one Saturday 
morning, Disraeli, who heard of it while still in 
bed, was at tirst frightened, thinking that the 
Liberal leaders had played boldly and would car- 
ry the elections. When one of his party mana- 
gers came to see him, he was found restless and 
dejected, and cried out, ‘Send for Cairns at 
once.” Lord Cairns was sent for, came full of 
vigor, hope, and counsel, and after an hour’s 
talk so restored the confidence of his ally that 
Disraeli sat down in the best spirits to compose 
his electoral manifesto. As everybody knows, 
Cairns’s forecast was right, and the Tories won by 
a large majority. 

For political success Lord Cairns had several 
qualities of the utmost value—a clear head, a re- 
solute will, and splendid oratorical gifts. He 
was not an imaginative speaker, nor specially 
skilled in touching the emotions; but he had a 
matchless power of statement and no less match- 
less closeness and cogency in argument. His dic- 
tion, without being exceptionally choice, was 
pure and precise, and his manner had a dignity 
and weight which seemed to compel your atten- 
tion even when the matter was uninteresting. A 


" have described in him may seem better fitted to 


a sober and dignified assembly like the House of 
Lords than to a changeful and impulsive body 
like the House of Commons. Yet, in point of 
fact, he spoke better in the Commons than in the 


| Lords, and would have left a higher oratorical 
| reputation had his displays been more numerous 





in the popular House. The reason seems to be 
that the heat of that House warmed his some- 
what chilly temperament, and roused him to a 
more energetic and ardent style of speaking than 
was needed in the Lords, where he and his 
friends, commanding a large majority, had 
things all their own way. In the Commons he 
confronted a crowd of zealous adversaries, and 
put forth all the forces of his logic and rhetoric 
to overcome them. In the Lords he was apt to 
be didactic, sometimes even tedious; he over- 
proved his own case without meeting the case of 
the other side; his manner wanted animation and 
his matter variety. Still, he was a great speak- 
er, greater in his own line, especially upon legal 
topics, where a power of lucid exposition was re- 
quired, than any one he has left behind him. 

Why, it may be asked, with these gifts, and 
with so much firmness and energy of character, 
did he not play an even more leading part in 
politics, and succeed, after Lord Beaconsfield’s 
death, to the chieftaincy of the Tory party? The 
answer is to be found partly in the prejudice 
which still survives in England against legal 
politicians, partly in certain defects of his own 
personality. Although sincerely pious, and ex- 
emplary in all the relations of domestic life, he 
seemed ungenial, unbending, in ordinary social 
life. Few men of our time equally eminent have 
had so few personal friends. There was a dry- 
ness, a coldness, and what appeared (for it may 
not have been really so) a hauteur about his man- 
ner which repelled strangers and kept acquain- 
tanceship from ripening into friendship. To 
succeed as a leader, a man must usually (I do 
not say invariably, because there are a few re- 
markable instances—Mr. Parnell’s would appear 
to be one of them—to the contrary) at least seem 
sympathetic : must be able to enter into the feel- 
ings of his followers, and show himself interested 
in them not merely as partisans but as human 
beings. There must be a certain glow, a certain 
abandon about him, which makes them care for 
him as a human being, and not merely as a gene- 
ral. Whether Lord Cairns wanted warmth of 
heart, or whether it was that a real warmth 
failed to pierce the cloak of reserve and pride 
which he habitually wore, I do not attempt to 
determine. But the defect told heavily against 
him. He never became a familiar figure to the 
mass of his party—a person whose features they 
knew, at whose name they would cheer; and 
nowadays all leaders, even of the aristocratic 
party, must have won this kind of popularity if 
they are to sway the state. 

In the field of law, where passion and emotion 
have no place, and even imagination must be 
content to move with clipped wings along the 
ground, the merits of Lord Cairns’s intellect 
showed to best advantage. At the Chancery bar 
he was one of a trio who have been rarely, if 
ever, equalled during the present century, and 
whom none of our now practising advocates 
rivals. The other two were Mr., afterward Lord 
Justice, Rolt, and Mr. Roundell Palmer, the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor Selborne. All were ad- 


| mirable lawyers, but, of the three, Rolt excelled 


voice not nacurally powerful, for the chest was | 
| acuteness of his arguments. Palmer was con- 


weak, and sometimes apt to sound hollow, was 


managed with great skill; action and gesture | 
were used sparingly, but effectively, and the tall, | 
ings too fine for a court to follow. Cairns was 


well-built figure and strongly-marked, somewhat 
Roman features helped to strengthen the impres- 
sion of power, courage, resolution, which belong- 
ed to the whole man. The qualities of oratory I 


| 


in his spirited presentation of a case and lively 


spicuous for exhaustless ingenuity, and for a sub- 
tlety which sometimes led him away into reason- 


broad, massive, convincing, with a robust urgen- 
cy of logic which seemed to seize and hold you, 
so that while he spoke you could fancy no con- 
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clusion possible save that toward which he 
moved. All these famous men were raised to 
the judicial bench. Rolt sat there for too short 
a time (a few months only) for him to be able to 
enrich our jurisprudence or leave a memory of 
himself in the Reports. Palmer has sat in the 
House of Lords for twelve years, and, while sus- 
taining his reputation as a man of eminent legal 
capacity, has been, on the whole, less brilliant as 
a judge than he was as an advocate, because his 
tendency to over-refinements is more dangerous 
in the judicial than in the forensic mind. 
He has made in many respects an admira 
ble Chancellor, more industrious and more 
zealous for law reform than Cairns was. 
But Cairns was the greater judge, and has be- 
come to the present generation a sort of model of 
judicial excellence. In hearing a cause he was 
singularly patient, rarely interrupting counsel, 
and only to put some pertinent question. He re- 
mained so still that sometimes people doubted 
whether he was really attending to all that was 
passed upon. But when the time came for him 
to deliver judgment, which in the English House 
of Lords is done in the form of a speech addressed 
tothe House in moving or supporting a motien 
which is, in fact, the judgment, it was seen how 
fully he had apprehended the case in all its bear- 
ings. His deliverances were never lengthy, but 
they were exhaustive. They went straight to 
the vital principles on which the question turned, 
stated these in the most luminous way, and ap- 
plied them with unerring exactitude to the par- 
ticular facts. It is as a storehouse of principles 
that his judgments areso valuable. They display 
less case knowledge than those of some other 
judges. But Cairns was not one of those men who 
love cases for their own sake, and he never cared 
to callupon more learning than was needed for 
the present purpose. It was in the grasp of the 
principles involved, in the breadth of view which 
enabled him to see these principles in their rela- 
tion to one another, in the perfectly lucid lan- 
guage in which he expounded and applied them, 
that his strength lay. Herein he surpassed the 
most eminent of his contemporary judges,the late 
Master of the Rolls, for while Sir George Jessel 
had perhaps a quicker mind than Cairns, he had 
not so large a one, nor one so thoroughly philo- 
sophical in the methods by which it moved. 

It was very characteristic of Lord Cairns that 
in law he was wholly free from the partisanship 
which so much tinged his politics. No one was 
more perfec ly fair upon the bench; no one 
seemed more honestly anxious to arrive at atrue 
decision. And as a law reformer, although he 
effected less than might have been hoped from 
his abilities or expected from the absolute sway 
which he exercised while Chancelior in Lord Bea 
consfield’s Government, he was free from preju- 
dice, and willing to sweep away antiquated rules 
or usages if they seemed to block the channel of 
But in polities all this impartial- 
ity and elevation vanished. He was not merely 
a party man, which an English politician is 
forced to be, but a partisan—that is, a man 
wholly devoted to his party, who argued every 
question in its interests, seemed unable to rise to 
a higher and more national view, and often con- 
descended to arguments whose unsoundness his 
penetrating intellect could hardly have failed to 
detect. While his professional tone was always 
singularly pure and blameless, he seemed to set 
for himself a less exacting standard of political 
conscientiousness. Yet if in this he failed to 
reach so high a level as his splendid abilities 
might have warranted, the defect was due not to 
self-interest, but rather to that intensity of par- 
tisanship which marks the Irish Orangeman. It 
is therefore rather as a judge than as a politician 
that he will be, and that his friends must desire 


him to be, held in honorable remembrance. Y. 


speedy justice. 





CATHERINE DE MEDICIS. 
Paris, March 26, 1885. 

Count HECTOR DE LA FERRIERE has undertaken 
the task of publishing the correspondence of 
Queen Catherine de Médicis. His publication 
isa part of the ‘‘ Documents inédits sur I’ His- 
toire de France.” The first volume appeared a 
few years ago, and a second has just made its ap- 
pearance. It opens at the period of the Peace of 
Amboise, which was made between t’ e Catholics 
and the Protestants against Queen Elizabeth, as 
one of the objects of the peace was the retaking 
of Havre, which was in the hands of the English 

It was not very easy for the Queen to force the 
Peace of Amboise on her subjects. First of all, 
she had to meet the resistance of the parlements, 
especially of the Parliament of Paris, which 
had then and until the reign of Louis XIV. a 
singular sort of power. There is nothing in his 
tory which can exactly be compared to this Par 
liament of Paris. It was vested with the right 
of verifying the royal edicts, and these had not 
the force of law before veritication. It hada 
right of general remonstrance against the abuses 
and the disorders of the kingdom. It easily be 
came, especially during the minerities, the in 
strument of the princes; at times, it was in open 
rebellion, especially when it could have on its 
side a prince of the blood. When the Peace of 
Amboise had been concluded, Catherine de M: 
dicis sent two deputies to the Parliament ot 
Paris, De Losses and De Gounor. I must here 
say a word of Gounor, who was a very impor 
tant man in his time. He was a perpetual sort 
of arbiter between the Protestants and the Cath: 
lics, and he was fitted for this task by a total ab 
sence of fanaticism and a sort of easy scepticism 
which had endeared him to Catherine de Meédi 
cis, who was very much attached to the forms of 
the Catholic religion, but very little to its dog 
mas. Catherine was not a theologian; she liked 
the old Church, with its pomps and ceremonies, 
but the discussions of the Bishops ani of th: 
Protestant ministers meant nothing for her. As 
for Gounor, one word will show his state of 
mind; during one of the first collogues (such was 
the name given to the meetings in which Catho 
lics and Protestants together discussed the points 
on which they differed) after a long disc 
the Eucharist, Gounor said: “I really don’t know 
why you debate so long; for,” he added, turning 
toward the Protestants, “if God is in the F: 
charist, you cannot take him out of it; and.” 
turning to the Catholic side, “if he is not, vou 
cannot put him in.” 

The two deputies of the Queen were received 
by the Parliament. De Losses explained the ne- 
cessity of verifying at once the letters patent ; a 
single day's delay placed the Queen and the Ki 
at the mercy of the Protestants, who were still 
arms. The First President, Christophe de Thou, 
asked him two questions : ‘* Will the cities which 
are still in the bands of the Protestants be given 
back to the King? Will the Germans leave the 
kingdom?” ‘* They have promised to,” said De 
Losses, ‘‘and the back 
Gounor spoke in his turn, and showed the d 
plorable state of the country: the royal army 
had not been paid for three months ; the receiv 
ers of taxes had deserted Normandy and taken 
refuge in Brittany ; in Languedoc the King had 
only three cities left—Toulouse, Narbonne, and 
Carcassonne ; in Dauphiny he had only one 
Vienne. “I speak without passion,” said he 
finally ; ‘I am not a Huguenot, and I beg the 
court not to postpone the registration of the 
edict.” 

The court, however, asked, by the mouth of De 
Thou, that two princes of the Mlood should be 
sent, and be present on the day of the registra- 
tion. Catherine sent the Cardinal de Bourbon 
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and the Due de Montpensier, and the registrat 
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vre had been the revenge of Calais This was the 
magical word which Catherine de Médicis ex 
pected, with this word she was sure to excite the 
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national passion in Fra Condé ceased t 
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hesitate: he was a French prince. As M 


Fermére savs The honor of France overcame 
his ingratitude The old Constable of Montm 

reney felt young again, and from his mouth fell 
the word which rallied under the same flag Pro 
testants and Catholics: ‘From here to Bayonne, 
one erv—Vire la France!’” The rest is weil 
known. “Elizabeth was as unwilling to spend 


money for the protection of Havre as she was to 
abandon the place. When the English fleet ar 
| rived it was too late, and Havre surrendered, 
| Catherine made her entry, and she had the satis- 
faction of seeing the English fleet, which brought 
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six thousand men, depart with the English gar- 
rison. 


| fanaticism, when she had in reality obtained no- 


The majority of Charles [X. was declared at | 
Rouen, and Catherine came and kneeled before | 


her son, who kissed her and told her that it was 
still for her to command. A short time after- 
ward the Queen-mother, who was a very geod 


rider (see Brantéme’s ‘ Lives of Llustrious Wo- | 
| To THE Eprror oF THE NaTION: 


men’), but who had become very heavy, had a 
fall from her horse at Mantes. 

“Tf,” says M. de Ja Ferri¢re, ‘‘ death had taken 
her at that moment of her life, what a page she 
would occupy in our history! She had, in the 
same year, under the happy inspiration of patri- 
otism, put an end to the first civil war, preserved 
Metz, which was threatened by Germany, retaken 
Havre from the English, and, effacing the shame 
of the Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, had for- 
ever preserved in our hands Calais, one of the 
keys of France. The blood of Saint Bartholomew 
would not have reddened her hands, and France, 
saved by her, would have erected statues to her. 
Why was it not so?” 

During her convalescence, she occupied herself 
in writing counsel for the conduct of her son 
Charles. A copy of this letter ** au Roy Monsieur 
mon fils” is in the National Library. This is the 
place she makes for him: to receive at his lever, 
‘*quand il prenait sa chemise et que les habille- 
mens entraient,” all the princes, knights, cap- 
tains, chevaliers de l’urdre, gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber; to see them and converse with them, 
After this lever, nobody was to remain but the 
members of the Council and four secretaries; 
after mass, dinner, and after dinner, once at 
least in the week, ‘‘ give audience; a thing which 
infinitely contents your subjects. Then retire, 
and come to me or to the Queen, and keep a cer- 
tain sort of court, which is a thing the French 
like infinitely.” I cannot follow these instruc- 
tions in all their minute details; they concern the 
police of the court, but have little to do with 
general politics. It has pleased some historians, 
and M. de la Ferri¢tre has somewhat indulged in 
this view, to represent Catherine de Médicis as a 
deep politician, a predecessor of Richelieu and of 
Mazarin. I cannot admit this conception of her 
character. She was a shrewd Italian, astute, de- 
signing, capable of secrecy, firm, courageous; 
but to talk of her patriotism seems an exaggera- 
tion. She was very fond of her children, and in- 
variably when she speaks of the kingdom she 
speaks of it as the property of her children. She 
defends the kingdom as a good trustee defends 
the capital he keeps in hand, Her love for her 
children was verv blind, and, in one sense, very 
selfish; she wished them always to be completely 
under her influence: she was the Queen-mother, 
but she wished to be also the Queen. Her children 
were the instruments vf her amb tion, and her 
ambition had no other object than the greatness 
of her children. In all her correspondence I do 
not find any national view, any theoretical or 
general policy, any preference for the Spanish 
alliance or the English alliance. She changed 
friends as she changed enemies, with the greatest 
ease; she had but one or two fixed hatreds. Co- 
ligny was one; she disliked him profoundly, she 
feared him, she knew that she was nothing in his 
eyes, and she could not conquer his pride and his 
indomitable character. 

The second part of the new volume of M. de la 
Ferriére is filled with the documents and letters 
which refer to the famous interview at Bayonne. 
Catherine thought herself strong enough to deal 
with Philip Il. and with the Duke of Alba; she 
was soon undeceived, and she really left Bayonne 
disappointed. She had not secured the friend- 
ship of Spain, and she had alarmed the whole 
Protestant world, and the rumors which followed 
the interview were the preface of new wars of 
religion. She would have done much better to 

adhere to the edict of Amboise. The Protestants 
were able to represent her as the tool of Spanish 
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thing from the bigoted and perverse Philip. 


Correspondence. 


TENNESSEE MOUNTAIN DIALECT. 


Sir: Professor Alexander’s interesting letter 
in the Nation of April 2 inspires the wish for a 
fuller analysis, from his pen, of the dialect of the 
Tennessee mountain region of which he writes. 
It appears to be difficult to report dialect speech 
accurately. But the expression “ stiddier,”’ which 
occurs so often in Miss Murfree’s stories, is cer- 
tainly “instead of your,’ when correctly used ; 
and in the speech of the people of the region, as 
I have heard it, it appears as ‘‘’stid o’ yer,” as I 
should represent it: ‘*’Stid o’ yer takin’ up with 
sich a forehanded gal as Emiline, ye have to run 
arter a doless thing like that.”” Miss Murfree does 
not always use it correctly. But ‘“ brigaty” I 
have heard as often as the other form, not only 
in that region, but among descendants of the 
‘* Scotch-Irish settlers in Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and elsewhere.” The people of the same region 
do not all speak their dialect precisely alike. 
“Jawin’,” for jawing (scolding), is right, but 
these people also say ‘‘jourin’” (sounding the 
‘*r” distinctly) for speech or actions intended to 
excite anger or produce a personal collision. I 
think they generally say shore for sure, but Miss 
Murfree does not so represent their speech, I be- 
lieve. Though sometimes inaccurate, she uses 
many characteristic expressions correctly. I 
should like to ask Professor Alexander if he has 
heard ‘‘saddy” for *‘tbanks,” or ‘‘thank you,” 
in Tennessee, and what he thinks it comes from. 

The chief interest of Miss Murfree’s stories for 
me is in the fact that the author, without patron- 
izing her characters or apologizing for them, 
truthfully portrays representatives of a popula- 
tion not yet influenced by the modern world. 
The instinctive virtues of courage, truth, and 
faithfulness survive in greater degree among 
the people of portions of Tennessee, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and West Virginia than in any 
other regions with which I am acquainted. 
(Some of these people are starving just now, I 
believe.) The first and last stories in Miss Mur- 
free’s book, for instance, seem to me to be truth- 
ful in this respect, and examples of good art, 
without distortion or excess, and soof great value 
in literature. I hope the dialect may be carefully 
revised for future editions. 


J. B. HARRISON. 
New York, April 7, 1885. 





“HOLDING A SALON,” 
To THE EpITorR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I am sorry for those who (like your corre- 
spondent ‘‘ H.”) ‘cannot read the Nation with- 
out self-consciousness”; and I am equally sorry 
for those who (like ‘‘ H.”) ‘ try to hold a salon.” 
But it appears to me that the two causes of 
trouble are somewhat closely connected, and I 
would suggest to “*H.” that if she (the sex is, I 
believe, unmistakable) will never again attempt 
to hold a salon, she will be always able to read 
her Nation with quietness of soul. 

To translate ‘‘tenir un salon” by “ keeping a 
saloon” would not be more out of reason than to 
attempt to transplant the idea of the “salon” from 
Paris to New York, from France to America. 
A “salon” is possible (omitting all other con- 
siderations) only under certain conditions of 
leisure—both leisure of time and leisure of mind 
—pervading the society from which its habitués 
are tobe drawn. It may be said that Americans 
are absolutely ignorant of the leisure of men 


| 


| health. 


who are or have been hard workers in intellectu- 
al fields, but whose tasks are for the most part 
set by themselves; or the leisure of women who 
have no occasion for ‘ cares” about money or 
To create a salon there must be in its 
neighborhood, at least vaguely influencing it, dis- 


| engaged savants, disengaged statesmen, army 
| and navy officers, journalists, professional men, 





artists (including authors), bankers and brokers, 
and leisurely talkers, intermingled with women 
willing not only to give up *‘ the world” for (in a 
more definite sense) ** society,” but to devote the 
best powers of their intelligence to making other 
women charming. By this last gentle paradox I 
mean that (outside the ‘‘ specialized ” salon—the 
salon of intimates—where the hostess is the only 
woman needed, and she chiefly as the bond of 
union among her guests, the string on which they 
are strung) the atmosphere of the most success- 
ful salons is created by a diffusion of entirely un- 
pretending women, in sympathy among them- 
selves about the pretty game of agreeableness 
they are playing. 

A “salon” is simply impossible, as yet, in any 
city of this land; one might as well try to make 
a salad of grass and a little butter and salt, or 
an omelet without fire. It is more or less out of 
season now everywhere: but even where it is 
possible, each individual salon is a thing of slow 
growth—it does not spring up in a night. Its 
birth is as spontaneous and original as that of an 
organized being, and its cultivation as pro- 
longed. One cannot hold a salon this winter or 
that, one ‘‘ holds” it for life. And ‘ H.” must 
pardon me for saying that at the best it is not 
every woman who can be a proficient in this 
art. 

If by “holding a salon” ‘‘H.” merely means 
that she has been “‘ at home” to her friends once 
a week during the winter, she would,by using the 
native and not the foreign phrase,do something 
to “clear her mind of cant,” and might thus 
take a step toward the discovery that if her 
salooners are ‘‘ridiculously stiff and self-con- 
scious,” 1t is not the fault of the Nation, * * 





OUR FOREIGN SERVICE—ITS DEFECTS 
AND THE REMEDIES THEREFOR. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In a former article I called attention to 
the great importance to our Government and 
people of our foreign service, and pointed out 
some of the grave defects at present existing in 
it, as a natural result of the “spoils” system. 
No branch of our public service, let me repeat, 
not even our army and navy, stands in greater 
need of special training, experience, and stability 
than does our foreign service; and in this opin- 
ion I am sure all will concur who are at all con- 
versant with the important, varied, complex,and 
often delicate duties required of this service. Not 
unfrequently peace between nations depends upon 
the capacity, skill, and experience of their repre- 
sentatives abroad, An untrained and inexpert 
consul or minister may involve us in serious dif- 
ficulties with our neighbors when tlere is no 
principle or right involved. A few yearsago our 
Government was called upon to send two men-of- 
war toTripoli todemand redress for imaginary 
insults offered to our consul, and they had actu- 
ally to lower their guns and prepare to bombard 
the city before the stubborn Pasha would consent 
to apologize for an offence never offered. The 
commanders of both vessels have since told me 
how they regretted thus humiliating the authori- 
ties, well knowing that the difficulty grew entire- 
ly out of the incapacity—or worse—of our con- 
sular representative; and an official report of the 
case was made to this effect. Had such action 
been taken against a self-respecting country it 
would certainly have been resented, and we 
might bave been involved in serious trouble, 
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Only two or three years ago a man-of-war was 
called all the way from Italy to an important 
Turkish port, at the instance of our consular 
agent—who is not an American—to demand the 
release of aman accused, and no doubt guilty, of 
brigandage, and, what is still worse, who had not 
a shadow of right to American protection. Yet 
he was liberated on the demand—in the form of 
a forty-eight-hour ultimatum— of the command- 
er, who told me he acted with great regret, as 
he had no doubt, from what he could learn, that 
the man was guilty of the charge against him. 
But our commander did not then know that the 
manhad no right to American protection. Our 
minister in Constantinople was afterward highly 
incensed at hearing of some one of the foreign 
ambassadors asking the Turkish minister why he 
did not have that American *‘ tub” sunk instead 
of submitting tothe indignity. Let us hope that 
our gifted and amiable new minister will under 
stand how to maintain fully all our rights with- 
out submitting even the despised Turk to such 
gross injustice. 

I mention these instances, and I could mention 
many others, to show how our friendly relations 
with otker countries may be disturbed by the 
character of our foreign representatives. Indi- 
vidual rights may and often do suffer for the 
same reason. Ina recent case an innocent Ame- 
rican lady even was imprisoned for two months, 
owing entirely to the inexperience and want of 
energy of a new consul. Everywhere abroad 
one hears anecdotes not at all to the credit of our 
representatives. Where they are guilty of no- 
thing worse, they often violate every rule of pro- 
priety and etiquette, and not infrequently are 
debarred entry into good society because of the 
character of the associates they select. The only 
final means of remedying the evil will be to so 
change the laws as to make the service 
fixed and permanent, and tenure in it dependent 
solely on merit. There is no more room for the 
exercise of the spoils system in our foreign ser- 
vice than in the army and navy. Special train- 
ing and qualifications are, to say the least, just 
as necessary in the former as in either branch of 
the military service, and change except for cause 
just as unwise and unjust. This is the universal 
experience of all other countries, except Turkey, 
and to some extent Greece. Would we take 
either of these as our model? The vretence that 
a permanent civil service is ‘‘unrepublican™ or 
** undemocratic ” is too ridiculous for serious con- 
sideration. No country has a more permanent 
civil service than the model little republic of 
Switzerland; and yet nowhere do we find a truer 
republican or a more sincerely democratic spirit 
in all classes. France has not found it necessary 
to degrade her civil service by the introduction 
of our “ spoils” system because she has become a 
republic. Experience and capacity are just as 
necessary in the government of a republic as in a 
monarchy, and the ‘‘spoils” system just as de- 
moralizing and degrading, and perhaps even 
more dangerous, 

Some years ago we introduced into our consu- 
lar service the grade of consular clerk, which 
was made permanent by law, with admission to 
it on examination and established fitness, and re- 
moval for cause only. The intention of this law 
was to gradually train a consular corps, and the 
idea was excellent. But it never proceeded be- 
yond this first step. The result has been that s 
consular clerk who desires to remain in the ser- 
vice declines promotion, well knowing that from 
ahigher position he may be removed at any 
time, for no other reason than thats ome one else 
desires his position. What is necessary is to ex- 
tend this system to at least our entire consular 
service, and I would say alsv to the subordinate 
grades of our diplomatic, with promotion accord- 
ing to experience and established character and 





capacity, just as in our army and navy, and just 
as all other civilized countries have found best. 
General Grant was reported some time since, in 
an interview with the so-called Central and 
South American Industrial Commission, as say 

ing that our consular officers now had no incen- 
tive or encouragement to do their duty. Let us 
adopt a common-sense service, such as will se 
cure tenure with promotion according to merit, 
and the incentive to an intelligent and energetic 
performance of duty will be furnished. Our con 
sular officers will then seek to recommend them 
selves by their good conduct and efficiency, and 
will not be dependent, as now, on the favor of 
politicians. Then, too, there will be no occasion 
to send out such ridiculous and costly junketing 
commissions as the one above referred to, for do 
ing work that our consuls should and could do 
very much better. 
system remains unchanged, we are dependent en 


But as long as the present 


tirely on the Government for the more or less 
Fortu 
nately, with such a President as Mr. Cleveland, 
and such a Secretary of State as Mr. Bayard, 
both pledged to introduce reform methods into 


careful selection of our representatives 


every branch of the service, we have every rea 
son to hope that the character and efficiency of 
our foreign as well as of our home service will be 
greatly improved. But the enly lasting way to 
make it good and efficient is to enact a law to 
govern it, embodying the principles of civil-ser 
vice reform, 

While, however, I consider that our foreign 
service is at present very inefficient, and a con 
siderable proportion of our representatives very 
incapable and unfit for their positions, I shoutd 
consider sweeping changes, especially inthe con 
sular branch of the service,as a graveerror, We 
have some very capable and excellent representa 
tives, well trained in every way for their work, 
and such should remain undisturbed, both tor 
the good of the service and out of justice to the 
individual who has carefully prepared himself 
for the proper performance of his duties 
Changes enough, no doubt, can be made for rood 
cause among the inexperienced and incompetent 
who have been recently foisted upon the sery 
by the * spoils” system or from favoritism. But 
they should be made slowly, and where untitness 
is made manifest; and the places vacated should 
be filled solely witha view to character and ca 
pacity, and without regard to political views or 
political influences. Our foreign officials, just 
as muchas our army and navy officers, should n 
gard themselves as the representatives of the en- 
tire country and not of a party; and partisan 
services should not only not be expected of them, 
but should not be tolerated. So-called ** volun 
tary * contributions to Jay Hubbell * corrup- 
tion” funds should be regarded a suftictent cause 
for removal rather than non-contribution 

It is, nevertheless, not the personnel alone of 
our foreign service that needs reforming. The 
service itseli also stands in urgent need of care- 
ful revision and adaptation and classification ac- 
cording to present wants and requirements. The 
existing arrangement and classification (if such 
may be said to exist at all) is antiquated, made 
when positions were of very different relative 
importance from what they now are, and when 
the cost of living abroad in many instances was 
hardly half what it now is. Congress has from 
time to time added its patchwork to this anti 
quated system on account of political favor to- 
ward certain incumbents, and created new posi 
tions that have grown into importance. The re 
sult isthat our existing service 1s generally most 
inadequately and unequally remunerated, and 
classitied without any regard to the relative im- 
portance of positions. I believe that as a general 
rule the salaries of our consular officers are not 
over half those of any of the other great Powers, 


and they are sometimes less than a third and 
even a fourth. In one position held by the 
writer his salary was less than a fourth that of 
the French and Russian consuls; and in another 
about a third that of the Englishand French and 
half that of the other great Powers. In one cas: 
it was buta little over one-third that of even the 
Swedish consul. Yet in every position be has 
held, the official fees of his consulate have been 
considerably more than those of anv other fo 
reign consulate, and the labor greater than any 
except perhaps the English. Now is it Just 


Wise or creditable to our country that its reps 
sentatives should be so miserably paud compared 
with those of other countries—and that 


while our consular service is made a consideral 
source of revenue to our Government over and 
above its entire expenditures Unless our ny 


personal means of tt s? 


sentatives have 
thev are frequently unable to live atall respecta 
bly or even comfortably if they have fam ~ 


hot to speak of living somewhat as thei 


leagues of other countries live Yet no peopl 
: ' 

expect so much of their representatives abroad as 

Americans, or are so ready to complain if what 


they imagine duty ts not perfornied 
How is the necessary revision and assifient 


of our foreign service te be brought al 





Clearly not by ne individual in the Stat 
Department That bas been tried more than 
once, With ignominious failure before Congress 
Besides, the field is too broad and the work ¢ 


great for anv one person, however wel 





to perform properly. Still less can it be fithy 
done by the ordinary approprist 

f Congress, wlu sualiv bas t Vtow? } 
n its t ithis les j = ' t bh ! t}} ‘ “ { ‘ 
View wt wmMICcity f 1 . “ K i soniil 
alwavs remember an interview [| had with the 
annable Chairma f tl Sub 1 t t} 
Consular and at Appropriathc I a 
few vears ago, and my astonishment at his utter 
ignorance of our service, its reculations and du 
ties niv wav. it vo oop t} 
work can done properly is t 1 t com 
sion of Senate and House, specially selected for 
the purpose, and aided by at least three persons 
selected by the Secretary of State, one from tl 


State Department and one each from the diplo 


three selected with a sy™ lal view to their nm 


juaintance with the wants of the service Such 


~~ 


a commission should have time examine t! 
condition and wants of the ser 
It should send 


a circular, with carefully prepared questions co 


Vice in every part of the world 


ering the ground on which it desired information, 
to be answered by every one of our foreign repre 
sentatives ; and sub-committees might perhaps 
visit some of the more important positions. It 
might also procure important information from 
the leading foreign governments as to the organ 

ization and remuneration of their diplomatic and 
consular services. Sach a Parliamentary com 

mission thoroughly reorganized the English con 

sular service a few vears ago, and a similar one 
was appointed in Italy a year or two ago, at the 
instance of the Government, to reorganize the 
Italian foreign service, This commission divided 
itself into two sub-commissicns, one presided over 
by Signor Cairoli, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and the other by Senator Cadorna, ex-Ambassa 

dor to London, both men thoroughly familiar 
with the cequirements of the foreign service of 
their country. 

Tne work done by such a commission would 
not only be more thoroughly discussed and con- 
sidered than any scheme emanating from Con- 
gress itself, but would also have much more mo- 
ral weight with Congress, and consequently be 
more likely to be adopted. When adopted, it 


' should be fixed by law, and not left subject to 
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change at the whims, and freaks, and spites of 


every appropriation committee, as is now the 
case. As Mr. Schuyler has well pointed out in 
his lectures, and as he knows by experience, a 


his salary may be from year to year, or even that 
his position itself may not be abolished at the 
mere whim of some eccentric Congressman. Such 
instability and uncertainty is certainly most in- 
jurious and discreditable to our service, as well 
as cruelly unjust to individuals, and a remedy 

B. O. D. 

VARIED PHRASING. 
To THE Eprror or THE NaTION: 

Sir: Mr. John Morley, in his excellent critical 
analysis of George Eliot (Macmillan’s Magazine), 
savs that it “has been observed by a contempo- 
rary writer that men and women are more fairly 
judged, if judge them we must, by the way in 
which they bear the burden of an error than by 
the decision which laid that burden on their 
lives.” Those readers who are familiar with Mr- 
Morley’s volume on Rousseau will recognize that 
the ‘‘contemporary writer” is Mr. Morley him- 
self, and, turning to the pages published in 1873, 
will find this passage (I. 111) : ‘*Men and 
women are often more fairly judged by the way 
in which they bear the burden of their own 
deeds [the fashion in which they carry them- 
selves in their entanglements] than by the prime 
act which laid the burden on their lives [and 
made the entanglement fast knotted]. The deeper 
part of us shows in the manner of accepting 
consequences.” In the later edition (1878, p. 77) 
the clauses I have put in brackets are (perhaps 
judiciously) omitted, and “‘ their own deeds” is 
changed (with loss of emphasis, it seems to me) to 
‘‘what they have done.” And a note is added 
(dated 1877), saying, ‘‘ The otber day I came for 
the first time upon the following in the sayings 
of Madame de Lambert: ‘*Ce ne sont pas tou- 
jours les fautes qui nous perdent; c’est la mani- 
ére de se conduire aprés les avoir faites.” 

I think one cannot but be interested in the 
ease of so thoughtful a writer as Mr. Morley by 
seeing the persistence in his mind of this judg- 
ment; and this very persistence strongly en- 
forces the value of the truth he asserts—a truth 
somewhat unfamiliar to most minds, C. 


therefor ought to be found. 





VOODOOISM. 


To THE EprToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am not aware that a derivation has ever 
been offered for the term Voodoo or Voudou— 
the designation in cur Southern States of the 
sorcery practised by negroes—and I am tempted 
to suggest the following. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in France, the abhorrence inculcated for 
heresy and the foul doings attributed to heretics 
led to the Waldenses or Vaudois being confound- 
ed with witches, so that the popular name given 
to sorcerers was Vaudois, aud witchcraft was 
called Vaudoisie—just as, at an earlier period, 
the wickedness ascribed to the ** Bulgarian” or 
Albigensian heretics enriched the vernaculars of 
England, France, and Italy with an infamous 
word. That this is the origin of the word 
Voodoo is rendered probable by its occurrence 
in the Creole dialect of the French colonies of 
Haiti and Louisiana, while in the English West 
Indies the magic rites of the negroes are known 
by the name of *‘ Obeah,” which I presume is im- 
ported from Africa. If my conjecture be cor- 
rect, it illustrates the necessity of combining 
folk-lore with philology in the elucidation of 
comparative mythology. Littré, I observe, gives 
** Vaudoux ” as the Creole name for sorcerers, and 
this presumably is the correct form of the word. 

Respectfully, i. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 11, 1885, 





THE CAVES OF DAHIRA ATROCITY. 
To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION : 
Sir: Justice to the memory of an ‘“‘upright man” 


* | requires the corrective statement that it was not 
minister or consul has no guarantee now of what | 


Marshal Bugeaud who smothered the Ouled Rida 
in the caves of Dahira (see last week’s Nation, p. 
293), but Colonel Pélissier, afterward Duc de 
Malakoff. M. H. 


[True; but Marshal Bugeaud expressly 
sanctioned it as in accordance with his orders. 
—Ep. Nation.] 








Notes. 


CHAS. ScRIBNER’s Sons have nearly ready 
‘The Russians at the Gates of Herat,’ by 
Charles Marvin; ‘ Assyriology, its Use and 
Abuse,’ by Prof. Francis Brown; and ‘ A Child’s 
Garden of Verses,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati, have in press 
for the Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio ‘The Diary of David Zeisberger,’ the fa- 
mous Moravian missionary to the Indians of 
Ohio from 1781 to 1798. This has been translated 
from the German by Eugene F. Bliss, and will 
fill two volumes 8vo. A limited edition will be 
printed from the types, and a few copies will be 
for sale by the publishers, the rest being ab- 
sorbed by the Society. 

‘The Oldest Church Manual’ is the title of yet 
another work based on ‘The Teaching of the 
Apostles,’ which Funk & Wagnalls announce. 
It will contain facsimiles of the Bryennios manu- 
script. 

Two more volumes extend the Riverside Al- 
dine series (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), namely, 
Bret Harte’s * Luc!: of Roaring Camp, and Other 
Stories,’ and Lowell’s ‘ Fireside Travels.’ Pre- 
servation in this pretty collection is the very 
apotheosis of the magasine article. The same 
firm has assigned Massachusetts, in its ‘‘ American 
Commonwealths ” series, to Mr. Brooks Adams, 
son of Charles Francis Adams. 

Mr. John Durand’s translation (Henry Holt & 
Co.) of the third volume of Taine’s ‘ French Revo- 
lution’ follows not long after the appearance of 
the origmal, which we have already reviewed at 
length. 

The geological work of the brothers Henry D. 
and William B. Rogers in Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia respectively was among the most important 
contributions to the earlier geological knowledge 
of this country. But while, through the libe- 
rality of State appropriations, that of the former 
appeared in three large quarto volumes, and has 
contributed largely to the development of the 
great mineral resources of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, though scarcely less rich in natural wealth, 
was less generous in the means she afforded to 
the other brother for carrying on his investiga- 
tions, and only preliminary annual reports for 
the years 1835 to 1841 were printed. Even these 
have long been out of print, and Professor Ro- 
gers, though often requested to republish them, 
with characteristic modesty declined to do so, on 
account of what he considered their immaturity 
and imperfection. The financial condition of 
Virginia, however, is scarcely more prosperous 
to-day than it was forty years ago, and there 
seems to be little prospect that the reports in 
question will be soon superseded. It was, there- 
fore, not only a fitting act of devotion to his 
memory, buta service to science, on the part of 
his wife, to collect together his various papers 
bearing upon the subject in one volume (D. Ap- 








pleton & Co.). Although so long a time has | 


elapsed since Professor Rogers's observations | 


j 


were made, and geological knowledge has mean- , 
while made such rapid strides, it is a striking | 1874 from Suakim to Berber and Khartum. Mr. 


proof of his great acumen and ability that his 
work still forms the basis of all that is known of 
Virginian geology. 

A work for which the learned world has waited 
during a whole generation cannot be reviewed 
in haste. We note the reception from Bb. Wester- 
mann & Co. of the fifth volume of Mommsen’s 
‘Rémische Geschichte.’ This portion relates to 
the Provinces from Cesar to Diocletian, and the 
author’s excuse for bringing it out before the 
fourth, or any succeeding volume, is, that the 
story of the Roman provinces under the Empire 
is nowhere else told connectedly. Dr. H. Kiepert 
has provided ten maps in illustration of the text, 
which fills thirteen chapters. 

We have received two additional volumes of 
“‘Harper’s New Classical Series,” published under 
the general supervision of Professor Drisler, of 
Columbia College. One of these volumes con- 
tains books vi. and vii. of Herodotus, edited by 
Professor A. C. Merriam, of the same college, the 
other the Olympian and Pythian Odes of Pindar, 
edited by Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hop- 
kins University. All that Professor Merriam has 
aimed at is to make a useful text-book, and in 
this he seems to have succeeded. The text is 
that of the edition of Stein in Haupt and Saup- 
pe’s series. The notes are also based upon Stein’s, 
but embody ina very condensed form the results 
of the labors of the best modern editors. The 
introduction contains a life of Herodotus, an 
epitome of all the books of his history, and a 
summary of the peculiarities of his dialect. The 
references in the notes to the grammars of Had- 
ley, Goodwin, and Curtius are more than ordina- 
rily full, asare also the cross-references to parallel 
passages in the work itself. Professor Gilder- 
sleeve’s work is in many respects remarkable—a 
text-book and much more. We shall embrace 
the earliest opportunity that the pressure on our 
time and space affords, to give it further conside- 
ration. 

The late Professor John Norton Pomeroy’s able 
articles on the *‘ Civil Code” in California have 
just been published as a handy weapon against 
the Field Code in New York by the Bar Associa- 
tion of this city. They were origimally contri- 
buted to the West Coast Reporter. 

Mr. Parker Pillsbury, Concord, N. H., con- 
tinues his reprints of famous anti-slavery tracts 
by reproducing J. G. Birney’s ‘ The American 
Churches the Bulwarks of American Slavery,’ 
from the third American edition. In a brief in- 
troduction, Mr. Pillsbury relates Mr. Birney’s 
conversion from slaveholding to abolitionism. 

An effort which we hope may succeed is mak- 
ing to put the Overland Monthly on a stable 
financial footing. Amid so much that is tran- 
sient in California, this periodical richly deserves 
to be maintained. 

Portraits of William Phillips and of his nephew 
Samuel Phillips, both Lieutenant-Governors of 
Massachusetts, and the latter the founder of Phil- 
lips Andover Academy, are given in the April 
issue of the New England Historical and Genea- 
logical Register. Mr. B. F. De Costa discusses 
with great learning the place of Sandy Hook in 
the old cartography. Mr. H. F. Waters’s ‘‘Genea- 
logical Gleanings in England” have this month 
largely to do with emigrants to Virginia, but 
also introduce important information about the 
Chauncys, celebrated in the annals of Harvard 
College, the Ushers, Whittinghams, Byfields, etc., 
ete. 

A ‘Genealogical Dictionary of Rhode Island,’ 
comprising three generations of settlers who 
came before 1690, will be undertaken by J. O. 
Austin. P. O. box 81, Providence, R. I., if he re- 
ceives sufficient support. 

Science for April 10 gives a facsimile of a map 
drawn by General Gordon, to show his route in 
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H. G. Prout, who has several similar autographs 
in his possession, vindieates General Gordon 
against the imputation of owing his sveccess to his 
fanaticism, and not to his soldierly training and 
qualities. 

The steadily growing edition of the Century has 
had the happy effect of retarding its date of publi- 
cation beyond that of the other magazines, until it 
is fairly forced for its forthcoming May number 
to appear on the first day of May. The date upon 
the cover and that of actual appearance being thus 
made identical, the publishers announce that this 
harmony will be observed hereafter, the June 
number being issued on June 1, etc. The public 
will certainly approve this return fo common 
sense, whether the Century’s example be followed 
by the other magazines or not. 

In the April number of Longman’s Magazine 
Mr. Edward A. Freeman begins a series of pa- 
pers **On Some Modern Abuses of Language,” 
first considering the original and exact meaning 
of decimate, triumph, ovation, Gothic, vandal, 





ritualist, and prolétariat. Inthe same number 
there is an interesting essay on “Irish Popular 
Poetry ” by Mr. James O’Donoghue, with abun- 
dant quotations, among which is included ** Pad 
dies Evermore,” by the present Mr. Justice 
O'Hagan. Apropos of this the essayist tells us 
‘*that, within the last few veers, a stipendiary 
magistrate sent a ballad-singer to gaol for sing- 
ing a song Which his worship had written in the 
dreamy days of his hot and inexperienced 
youth.” 

The Portfolio for April bas a very interesting 
engraving of Constable’s ** Salisbury Cathedral” 
by Brandard, conveying as well, perhaps, as line- 
engraving could, the glitter and rainy-weather 
sparkle of the master, and showing, too, 
the careless and flimsy way in which he 
drew his details. It is a fine and impressive 
ensemble, and the composition, taken as a sug- 
gestion of accidental arrangement, is most 
happy dissembling of the kind of art whose per- 
fection is in the concealing art. But how any 
one who knows what a tree is, could say of Con 
stable’s tree-drawing what Mr. Monkhouse does, 
is incomprehensible: ‘* We doubt if any trees 
were ever drawn at once s> carefully and so 
elegantly. and with such true variation of form 
and color.” No careful student of nature could 
have allowed such bough drawing as Constable 
did to enter his portfolio. The results on can- 
vas are large and poetic; and, in spite of a cer_ 
tain vulgarity of execution, indicating a coarse- 
ness of perception and feeling of form, they have 
the charm of genuineness and a grip on the se- 
crets of nature. This is enough, without claiming 
for him refinements and perfections he would 
probably have considered finical 1f they ! ad been 
presented to him, and have laughed at. The 
literary attraction of the number is, as last 
month, in the study of Watkiss Lloyd on the 
Drama of the Greeks in relation to the Arts. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards and Professor Sayce — 
the former in acommunication to the Academy, 
and the latter in a correspondence from Siout to 
the same journal—both enthusiastically report the 
advance made by Professor Maspero in his ex- 
cavations at Luxor. Sayce speaks of ‘ won- 
ders” accomplished. ‘ The ancient temple of 
Luxor is slowly rising again to the light of day, 
as at the touch of a magician’s wand, . .. a 
worthy rival of the finest temples that still exist 
in Egypt.” The forest of columns of the great hall 
of Amenhotep III. is visible for twothirds of 
their height, a magnificent landmark to travel- 
lers on the Nile. A small portico, dating from 
Rarreses IL., and several colossi, some prostrate 
and some yet erect, have also been brought to 
light; and some remains of a great quay, inscribed 
with the names and titles of Amenhotep, have 
been discovered. Professor Sayce also mentions 


the disinterment by Maspero at Thebes of the 
sarcophagus of Nitocris, the Queen of Psam 
metichus II. It is curious to notice that Miss 
Edwards consistently calls the famous French 
Egyptologist Maspéro, and Sayce alternately 
Maspero and Maspéro, while his real name, as 
shown bythe quotations from his own writings 
in notes to his * Histoire Ancienne ces Peuples de 
Orient,’ 1s unaccented, as it also is inthe notice 
of him in Vapereau’s * Dictionnaire des Contem 
porains.’ 

There has recently been invented a process, 
partly mechanical, partly chemical, by which 
plane-surface maps are reproduced * with the 
curves and altitudestin relief so represented as to 
correspond absolutely with the elevations estab- 
lished by accurate observations.” These maps 
cost no more than ordinary tlat maps, are drawn 
on moderately thin paper, can be rolled, and are 
not injured by water. The Paris correspondent 
of the London Times says ** that the relief is pro 
duced on them in such a manner that at a single 
glance one can take in the whole topography of a 
district, its defiles and heights, its watercourses, 
and all the lesser obstacles of the country in 
which military operations have to be carried on.’ 
The owner of the patent is M. de Mendonca, a 
Portuguese nobleman. 

In January last a considerable majority of the 
Trustees of the British Museum (very few being 
present, it should be said) voted in favor of 
opening the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington on Sunday afternoons, A resolution 
*tosupport™ this decision was debated in the House 
of Lords on March 20th, and received a tie vote, 
64 to. But * the numbers being equal, 1t was 
(according to ancient rule) resolved in the nega 
tive.” Lord Cairns, the Duke of Argyll, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury were the principal 
opponents of the measure, restating the old ar 
guments. Lord Granville, on the other hand, 
spoke and voted in favor of it, saving, however, 
** that the Government had not thought it right to 
take any action in regard to a social question 
the merits of which very much depended on the 
public feeling and the public opinion which ex 
isted.” The Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, who favor the measure, Were paired 
with two Bishops. None of the Bishops voted for 
the resolution, theugh many, including the 
Bishopof Peterborough, refrained from voting 
The Spectator intimates that a similar measure 
will be introduced into and passed by the House 
of Commons. 

The work of printing the catalogue of the Bri 
tish Museum is being diligently prosecuted by the 
officers of that institution. This collection of 
books now comprises 1,550,000 printed books and 
50,000 manuscripts. There have been hitherto 
three issues of a catalogue of the Museum—in 
1787, 1813, and 1819 respectively. The present 
catalogue, begun in 1875, at the close of last year 
comprised (4 volumes, containing 53v,000 titles, 
Separate lists cn special subjects have been con- 
structed, such as America, Bacon, Bunyan, Bv- 
ron, .Eschylus, Esopus, and Virgil. The article 
Academies, now in press, will fill six volumes. 
The Bible, which takes up twenty-one volumes of 
the manuscript catalogue, will require three or 
fourin the printed form. The printed catalogues 
are sold by annual subscription. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne's novelette, ‘Noble 
Blood,’ has recently been published in London by 
Chatto & Windus as ‘ Miss Cadogna.’ His ‘ For- 
tune’s Fool’ has just appeared in the Tauchnitz 
collection. 

Mr. Charles Hutt is about to issue in London 
Mr. H. C. Bunner's volume of poems called ‘ Airs 
from Arcady.’ Mr. Hutt takes the American 
book printed and bound—a tribute to the taste of 
the American publishers. It may be noted that 
the cover of this volume of poems by the editor 


of Puck was designed by the editor of Life, M 
J. A. Mitchell 
Under the changed title of * Monsieur at How 


Messrs. Field & Tuer, tl ky sh publ 

M. ** Max © Rell’s” overpraised books, isu 
English edition of Mr. Albert Kholes’s 

book on the ‘ French at Home.” published | . 
Dodd, Mead & Co., and made up of essays 


tributed chiefly to the ¢ 
M. ** Max O'Rel),” it is now a pen Ss 


not an Englishman in disguise, and his 


not MacSorre], as the preternaturally w 

surmised, Heis M. Paul | t 

at Westminster School, and edit 

don Press volumes on * French Orat 
The Paris courts hay ist \ t | 

pleasure of seeing th I " 

petard. Ed. Delpit a LI et 

thad * Le Supplice d 

Lepelletier applied for wt 

Injunction mn French law 

published a novel last voar with tha 

talk about this woke up ¢ 1 

three vears ago had | 

now sues both Delpit and 1 

tier is the worst: off, bx 

sold and he ts respons for 


While Delpit has slipped 
changing his tithe before 4 


Souffrances dune miom 


In Decembor ast vear ft s 
of the University \\ a wa 
stroved by tire, wit il 
ing had orninally st Ss 
and apparatus could \ 
The whole loss to t | \ vow 
F120,000, on w ! \ : 
We lately ’ “ 
Senate, for } tical rev t t dow 
propriation to pepeur this ss uM i i 
voted by the Assembly. We an \ icceny thal 
better unsels prey | i at} . 
been m for the . ~ 

a1 Whe fo a how a y (2 
(aX for } i 1 s . 
cabinets, et $4), | 
nz will be conim ‘ 

Wis sin is ts : 1 i t 
the same Levgislatun s i it 
will not be 1 sary lews VS tax , 
the vear ISSO n ss They vitht 
present balance the treasury, will meet 
penses and leave a hands su ir 

The Provi e Art Club has jus eda x 
hibition in which were shown more than om 
dred miniatures procured from Rhode Istand 
families, The first on the list was one of Wasl 
ington presented to ¢ nel Lear, | privat 


secretary 

A series of authors’ readings, savs the Critic 
will be given at the Madison Square Theatre on 
the afternoons of April 28. 24, and 50, in aid of 


he international copyright movement 


—The Catalogue of the University of Pennsy1- 
vania for 1S84-S5, which has just appeared, shows 
an increase in the faculties of fifteen professors 
and instructors, making a total of 14° engaged in 
active work and 4 emeritus-professors, Two 
new departments have been added, viz.: of Pin 
sical Culture and of Biology. Why the former 
should be called a department is not quite clear, 
since its faculty embraces only on) man, and it 
has no students peculiar to it. Its work is nothing 
more than that done elsewhere in the regular 
college gymnasia. The School of Biology may 
better lay claim to the title of department. It 
includes eight active members in its faculty un 
der the direction of Doctor Leidy, and seems 
likely to become a centre of instruction and in 
vestigation for the line of work peculiar to it 
Its new laboratory ouilding is fully equipped 
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| 
with everything necessary to the most advanced | been treated by Mr. Fergola, of Italy, who has 


work in original investigation. The Veterinary 
School, though established two years ago, did 
not really begin work until last autumn, when 
it opened with thirty-three students in its enter- 
ing class. Its course is three years in length, and 
is carefully graded after the model of the best 
European schools. The Medical and Dental 
Schools have held their own. The fourth year of 
the Medical Course does: not seem to correspond 
to any great public want, since there are only 
three students enrolled in it. In the College De- 
partment, which includes the College of Liberal 
Arts, the Scientitic School, and the Wharton 
School of Political Science, some very significant 
changes have taken place. A rew course, called 
the Philosophical Course—comically enough, too, 
since there is almost no philosophy in it—has 
been opened to the students It drops Greek, di- 


minishes the amount of Latin in the Classical | 


Course, and adds strong courses in French and 
German and Natural Science. 
are made interchangeably elective at the close of 
the Sophomore year. 


All the courses | 
| tude of the two points, as it is now. 
This is a radical, perhaps | 


one might better say revolutionary, step. Itmeans | 


simply that this rather conservative institution 
has finally joined the ranks of the more progres- 
sive colleges of the country, and adds another to 
the rapidly-growing list of elective-course institu- 
tions. The student now has an opportunity to 
choose in his Junior and Senior years from a 


large number of studies, including,among others, | 
Latin,Greek, Sanskrit, French, German, English, | 


comparative philology, mathematics, history, 
political science, natural science, engineering, 
ete. The University now has more than 1,000 
students, coming from every State in the Union 
and from twenty-one foreign States; Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Sweden, China, and Ja- 
pan being represented by from one to ten stu- 
dents each. Most of the foreign students are in 
the Dental and Medical Schools. 

—It is a long-established result of pure theory 
that if the axis of figure and the axis of rotation of 
the earth do not coincide, a periodic change in the 
latitudes of stations on the earth’s surface will re- 
sult. Atany given station all the changes would 


| latitude of his station yearly. 


collected old and modern determinations of the 
latitude at various observatories. It is note- 
worthy that at observatories in the northern hemi- 
sphere, as Washington, Paris, Rome, Milan, Na- 
ples, Koenigsberg, the modern latitudes appear 
to be consistentiy all smaller than the older ones. 
For example, at Washington in 1845 a very care- 
ful determination gave 38° 53’ 39°.25; in 1865 
Professor Newcomb found 38° 53’ 38".78. The 
differences are greater than should be expect- 
ed from the precision of the observations. 
Under these circumstances, the International 
Geodetic Conference of 1883 proposed a scheme of 
simultaneous observations of the same stars at 
fixed observatories situated near the same 
parallel of latitude. This limitation does away 
with some of the chief difficulties in the nature 
of unknown refractions, etc. It is understood 
that the observatories of Lisbon and Washington 
are now engaged in a series of this sort. The re- 
sult will be to determine the difference of lati- 
A repetition 
of the measures should show if there has been 
any change in this difference, within the limits 
of accuracy of the method. To determine any 
change as small as 8 or 10 feet the observations 
would have to be amazingly precise, and at any 
rate we shall have to wait many years for a 
satisfactory result. 


—In the meantime, a most interesting contribu- 
tion to this question has been made at our very 
doors—at the Engineer School of Application at 
Willet's Point, New York Harbor, under Gene- 
ral Abbot, U. S. A. General Abbot is in 
cbarge of the professional studies of young Engi- 
neer officers, and has established a school of 
Practical Astronomy of the best kind. Among 
other things, his young officers determine the 
Although the ob- 


| servers are not perfectly skilled, the great num- 


| PT on ascipethoeeus 
« 18) 


take place within a period of about ten months; | 


and these changes would perpetually repeat them- 
selves. The first observations of high accuracy 
which were made with a view to test this were 
those of Dr. C. A. F. Peters, at Pulkowa in 1843. 
and by Doctor Nyrén in 1872. Their results 
indeed, there is any, must be extremely small. 
In the course of their 
point the absolute values of the latitude of Pul- 
kowa were deduced as follows: 

Peters, 1843; Latitude Is... ; 59 16’ 18°.73 


Gyldén, 1866; “* 187.65 
Nyren, L872; a 9! « * 7a 


Thatis, adiminution of the latitude of 0°.08 ap- 
parently occurred from 1845 to 1866, and one of 
0°.15 from 1866 to 1872. 07.01 is about one Eng- 
lish foot, and the diminutions were therefore 
about eight and fifteen feet respectively. - Al- 


ber of observations taken must, in great measure, 
compensate for this. General Abbot finds for 
the latitude: 


rere 40° 47° 21°.70 
*  21°.59—326 observations. 





BE. cccccccccccccee *e  -21°.47—591 
. L882... “« 21°.3 DF “ 
. rrr er ‘ ss 
ss BBSS. 2. cccccccccece * 20°.75—523 - 


That is, he finds a diminution of 95 feet from first 


| to last, and of nearly 2U feet per year in the mean, 
| It is certainly possible that the differences may 


. | be due to accumulated error; but it is highly un- 
These were repeated by Professor Gyldén in 1866 | 


likely. It would seem that this regular annual 


a . “S | determination of the latitude has led to striking 
show that the periodic change of latitude, if, | 


investigations on this | 


| bution to the subject. 


results. Certainly, it becomes the duty of fixed 
observatories to test this question; and if the 
U. 8. Coast Survey could keep one of its skilled 
observers at work determining the latitude of 
one of its well-established stations for a few 
years, we should have a most interesting contri- 
The time would not be 
lost. 

—A new game has been evolved in Berlin by 
an ingenious adaptation to circumstances. The 


| rooms under the arches of the Berlin City Rail- 


though these are extremely small quantities to be | 


determined in this way, the precise measures on 
which they depend lent some basis to a belief that 
there might be a secular change of latitude at a 
given place. The latitude itself is nothing but 


and another line drawn from the station to the 
highest point of the equator. Secular changes of 
latitude might be due to geological changes in 
the earth itself, such as might occur by the shift- 
ing of large masses in the interior of the earth, 
etc., thus changing the direction of the plumb-line, 
Since M. Nyrén’s investigations various astro- 
nomers have considered the changes at other sta- 
tions besides Pulkowa, The whole subject has 


way have been used for a variety of purposes— 
restaurants, storehouses, shops, and hygienic es- 
tablishments. Some one wanted to have a nine- 
pin alley there, but unfortunately the alleys 
ought to be seventy-five feet long, and the 


| arches only give a length of thirty-five or forty. 
the angle between a plumb-line at the station | 


Hereupon it occurred to the engineer Kiebitz to 
let the alley run up one side of a room and down 
the other, in the form of a letter U. If the course 
had been made flat, as in the ordinary alley, it 


.would have been very difficult, if not impossible, 


to direct the ball so as to hit any particular pin. 


| This would have made the game one of chance 


alone, and deprived it of all interest. But this 
difficulty was overcome very ingeniously. The 
outer side of the course is raised considerably all 





round the curve, the highest rise being at the 
middle of the U, from which the boards sink 
gradually toward both ends toa level. The ap- 
pearance is that of a curved-bottom trough, bent 
into horseshoe shape in such a way that at its 
middle one side is brought up into the air and 
forms an angle there of perhaps forty degrees 
with the floor. The result is, that according as 
the ball is sent with more or less force, it rises 
more cr less on this hil] as it whirls round the 
curve, and comes to the other end on one side or 
the other or in the middie, as may be desired. 
The nicest gradations of play are possible. It is 
by no means easy to catch the knack, but with 
sufficient practice the player can make his ten- 
strokes or pick off single bails as in the usual 
game. There is one slight advantage, that the 
balls come in within a few feet of the place 
whence they are despatched, so that no channel 
for return balls is needed. The horseshoe alley 
should be introduced into this country. Our 
practised players, to whom all the varieties of 
“twisters” are familiar, would find a new inte- 
rest in the game. 


—The advocates for the disposal of sewage by 
irrigation have by no means given up their case. 
Mr. J. Bailey Denton has just issued a second 
edition of his ‘Ten Years’ Experience of Inter- 
mittent Downward Filtration,’ in which he re- 
lates really fourteen years’ experience. The old 
filtration schemes overworked their land. The 
natural filter supplied by porous soil becomes 
clogged like any other. Butif the sewage is cut 
off for a time, oxygen from the air quickly re- 
stores tothe soil its purifying qualities. Doctor 
Frankland first suggested in England this method 
of cleansing the filter. Mr. Denton’s planis to di- 
vide the space at command into four equal plots, 
using each for six hours at atime and then giving 
it eighteen hours’ rest. He finds that an area of 
suitable land underdrained from five to seven 
feet will suffice for the sewage of 2,000 people. 
At this rate London would require some six 
square miles. This, however, is supposing that 
all floating ingredients and what may be called 
trade sewage be extracted from the liquid by 
chemical precipitation or mechanical deposition. 
Undoubtedly the six square miles could be found 
in the neighborhood of London; but the space 
required is so enormous, and the result of irriga- 
tion on so large a scale is, after all, so disputable, 
that the fishes of the Thames and the North Sea 
need not fear the loss of their phosphates at pre- 
sent. For places where suitable land is not to be 
had, a system of purification by direct atmos- 
pheric oxygenation has been patented by Messrs. 
Shone, Donaldson, and Ault. The sewage is first 
clarified by settlement and upward filtration 
through coke or gravel, and this is oxidated by 
pressing it through perforated plates, which 
break it up into fine spray that falls in a cascade 
intoa receptacle and then runs off through a con- 
duit to the next plate, the passage being long 
enough to allow the impurities in the sewage to 
combine with the oxygen absorbed in the pre- 
“ious cascade. 


—M. de la Blanchére, in ‘Un épisode d@his- 
teire coloniale,’ has related the adventurous ca- 
reer of Le Vacher de la Case in Madagascar. It 
is like so much of the history of French coloniza- 
tion. There is plenty of daring, a temporary 
brilliant success, and no permanent result what- 
ever. He Janded in the island, where the French 
had a fort and some 200 soldiers, in 1656, and 
soon became the guest, the friend, and finally the 
son-in-law of the King of Amboula, to whose au- 
thority he succeeded. Naturally he used his posi- 
tion to increase the power of his countrymen in 
the island; and altiiough his efforts were met, 
perhaps equally naturally, by jealousy and secret 
enmity by the authorities of Fort Dauphin, still 
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he succeeded in carrying out a series of remarka- 
ble expeditions. The accounts are no doubt true: 
they can be paralleled in the history of India; but 
they read more lke the memoirs of the Baron 
von Miinchbausen than like serious history. 
With ten, twenty, or fifty men expeditions were 
made through an island peopled by 5,000,000. A 
dozen men conquereda province. Thirteen men 
held their ground all day against 6,000 Malaga- 
sys, and forced them to retreat. The 3500 at 
At another time Ls 
Case challenged the leader of a hostile army to 
single combat, and, with no other arms than a 
shield and sagai, met him between the two ar- 
mies and killed him. But as alone he did it, his 
death in 1675 left the French powerless. They 
were soon driven out of the island, after a con- 


Thermopylz were outdone. 


siderable portion had been massacred. 


—Twenty-four letters of Heine to J. H. Det- 
mold are printed for the first time in the March 
Detmold was for thirty years one 
of Heine’s most devoted friends, and as he is but 
briefly alluded to in Strodtmann’s biography, 
this batch of letters is all the more interesting, 
although they do not contain anything to modify 
Heine’s literary portrait as previously known to 
the world. 
polemic habits and his Hellenism, are revealed 
in every line, and occasionally a short poem in 
prose creeps in, as in a letter dated at Ramsgate, 
in which he describes himself as sitting on a bigh 
balcony, and, while writing, ‘looking down on 
the beautiful wide ocean, whose waves climb up 
the rock and regale my heart with their musical 
roar.” His habit of mocking at the things most 
dear to his heart crops out in a letter dated at 
Granville: ‘The theatre I am no longer obliged 
to visit, but in place of it I have to walk about 
in the spring weather. 
nui quite as much as vaudevilles, 


Rundschau. 


His felicitous diction, as well as his 


Green trees produce en- 
Next to art, 
there is nothing more dreadful than nature.” In 
literary warfare Heine believed that it was al- 
lowable to ** meet perfidy with perfidy’; and in 
these letters he frequently instructs Detmold in re- 
gard toa subtle and effective method of attacking, 
ina leading newspaper, some one of his numerous 





enemies. Imploring Detmold’s assistance in insur- 
ing the favorable reception of a new book, he be 
trays the confidence in his own genius which, ac- 
cording to Schopenhauer, is characteristic of all 
great minds: ‘‘Help me for the present,” he 
writes to Detmold; * for the future of the book I 
myself have provided.” He frequently alludes 
to his physical sufferings. In July, 1837, he 
writes that his left hand becomes daily more and 
more emaciated, and is visibly dying out; and 
in the September following he barely escaped 
losing his eyesight. 





—Several of the letters are concerned with | 
the great blow finally broke down 
Heine’s health, namely, the news that his | 
wealthy uncle, Solomon, had left him but a slight 
sum in his testament, and made no mention of 
the annual pension which he bad for years been 
paying Heine, who had reason to believe it would 
be enlarged and continued after his relative’s 
death. His personal enemies had a hand in this 
matter, and the necessity he felt of coming to 
terms with them, if he wished his pension to be 
maintained by his uncle's heir, forced from him 
this cry of despair, addressed to Detmold: ‘‘I am 
willing to make any desired declaration, even to 
apologize, in order to soothe offended vani- 
ty; I have no objection to committing myself to 


which 


paper, no objection to a printed pillory; a man 
who has much fame can afford to yield a slight 
point @honneur. But my pension I must have, 
in full and irrevocable, and without any condi- 
tions. In accordance with this confession I want 
you to act. Contemnere mundum, contemnere 
se ipsum, contemnere, se contemni, was taugh — 


by the old monks, and I arrive at this maxim ] nah More and Wilberforce, her enthusiasm for 


through disgust, weariness of life, contempt of 
mankind and the press, through sickness, through 
Mathilde. 
of feeling and thought, a yawning—the pen 
drops from my hand.” 


It is a dre ary marastnus, a Weariness 


Perhaps the most inte- 
resting feature of these letters is the details thev 
contain concerning a literary project which 
Heine wished to carry out with Detmold, but 
which unfortunately came to naught. 
make a collection of extracts from German au 
thors since Goethe's birth, both prose and poetry, 


It was to 


and culled not only from books but from periodi* 
cals as well. This anthology was to be superior 
to ordinary compilations, in so far as the selec 
tions were all to be made in such a way as to 
promote the modern Hellenic spirit with which 
Heine's name is identitied, and through which he 
exercised so great an influence on the generation 
that followed him. “My 
opinion is, that the poetic selections should occu 


on 
To use his own words 


py only about one-eighth of the work, and should 
be poems of recent authors, pervaded by the joy 
ous Hellenic 


spirit, with only a few that are 
tinged with Christian asceticism; in a word, pro- 
motive of cosmopolitan, liberal, Hellenic tenden 
cies. The prose selections should be made in the 
same spirit.” 


GEORGE ELIOT.—II 
George Eliot’s Life, as reiated in her Letters and 
Journals, arranged and edited by her husband, 
J. W. Cross, In three Harper & Bros 
ISS5. 


vols. 


GEORGE ELI0T is out and out the greatest amonz 
England's didactic novelists. Her biography, 
with all its defects, has one element of supretmne 
interest : 1t tells us, indeed, less of George Eliot 


} 


herself than may be gathered from her books, 
but it explains the nature and limits of her ¢ 
nius and the sources of her influence. This is 
what gives to the book such a charm, in the eves 
of acritic like Lord Acton, as to lead him to the 
paradoxical opinion that Mr. Cross’s lifeless por 
trait is the most interesting of George Eliot's 
works. 

The ‘ Life’ 
Eliot’s writings, 
left in doubt. The primary and predominant 
characteristic of her genius was the desire to 
learn and to teach the truth. Her impulse to 


makes clear a point which George 
especially her earlier novels, 


t 


portray character and to describe striking scenes 
—her imagination, in short, as a novelist—was 
subordinate to her moral enthusiasm. One micht 
naturally have thought that the contrary was the 
case, With the didactic novelists who come near 
est to George Eliot in power, and certainly with 
Richardson—the only writer of the class who 
can lay any claim to be her superior—the desire 
to spread the author's convictions was, whether 
the writer was aware of it or not, subordinate t 
the passion for literarv portraiture Richard 
son, We may suppose, believed that his object in 
teliing the storv of Pam 
triumphing over temptation, and that h 


la was to exhibit virtue 
the world weep over the fate of Clarissa in onier 
¢o make us sympathize with virtue in misfortune 

But whatever Richardson said or thought, he 
told his tales because he loved telling them : and 
the verv reason why he has entranced the world 


with the beauty of Clarissa and with the clever- 


% 


ness of Lovelace, almost the only villain (unless 
that unfeminine term be applied to Becky Sharp) 
whose wit is really made visible, is that Richard- 
son delighted in painting Clarissa and Lovelace. 
It is very strange that it should not have been so 
with the author of * Adam Bede,’ of ‘ The Mill on 
the Floss, or of ‘Silas Marner.’ But every cir- 
cumstance of George Eliot’s life proves that the 
didactic impulse was her ruling passion. Her 


early Evangelicalism, her admiration for Han- 


Young (the strength of which may be measured 


by the force of her exaggerated reaction of feel 


ing against him), her elaborate nl 
novel reading, and a hundred other notes t 
tone in youth, stand at first stuht in 
opposition to her attitud ff uml f 
from the day when she ul under t ! 
of the Bravs 
But life is not really mm uy : ‘ 
titheses, Ineverv 1 irk na t 
noteworthy thin t i 
der changes of opu \s liv this was s 
with Geor I t. Her views ‘ l ‘ 
ture remains thi | t \ 
nineteen who w . l ha 
‘ \ ilber t i t 
-_ ay my " 
between his temptat 1s ‘ 
and my own that makes SON vers 
terestin t 4) i ‘ 
usel ith i wi i i i ‘ 
in the exalt \ it : 
piece W rf \ w i ‘ \ 
t Writes l wn ‘ 
pPropesilion App ~ f i 
a moral palsy w “ \ } ! 
grasping of any subbsta “ | 
{ wish to t ‘ ! t ! i 
rusade wh s seekit to s | s Hols 
Sepulchre fre at 
We then shall see ber resurrectior 1 
hardly know whether | 
manner of one of the Pr tive M 
phetesses with a cart t stru | ar 
writing »s st ( x \ S 
is th will ints . \ ; 
and virt ts , } 
there was t st 1 ast s 
the Methuxlist 3 — I k \ 
had int Ww " ' " 
mate row tions \ 
tt r su ait | ra i t 
irtist t Ve s K { a | “ 
? 
Gipsv’ and « 1) 1) ia ‘ a favor 
whict H t vt i ted by a 
not S not S peairtia the | “ 
tay red {Tsp i it su 
posed s ess of the poem and f ve 1 set 
gz forth tl ’ s \ = la 
vexed she writes i ! SUCCES 
t serial od It s ti en kK Vs 
that 1 read my own t s.O ) puffed up about 
thet but | have bee ale quite astonished 
bv t strengu x te } that have hap 
pened to come to me. of | who care about 
very or f my books nel « nue to read 
them, Np ! 3 aid en ho a ist the 
class ] st foi n The words .we 
have underlined are the language of a preaches 
writing a t the bies influence f his ser 


mons, No phrase like them will be found in the 


whole of Scott's : it would be a 


orrespondence 
creat surprise to find anvthing of a like tone in 
Thackeray's references to his own novels ; and, 
a fairer example, we doubt whether the 
have cited could be 


anv letter of Miss Bront: 


phrase we paralleled from 
There is a description 
iven, either in George Fliot’s Life,or in one of 
the interesting notices which her biography has 
evoked, of a conversation held between her and 
Mr. Frederick Myers, on a summer’s evening, in 
the gardens of Trinity College. The one impres 


1 


sion conveved in striking language by the auditor 


vho reports the scene, is the fervor with which 
George Eliot dwelt on the sacredness of duty, and 
of its power when the hopes or fancies of reli 
Here, late in 
George Eliot’s life, we have repeated the tones, 


gious belief had been discarded. 


though not the opinions, of the evangelical en- 
thusiast of nineteen. 
The extent to which the true set, so to speak 
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of George Eliot’s nature lay rather toward the 
teaching of what seemed to her the truth than 
toward artistic creation, is exhibited in two traits 
of character which, at first sight, cause some per- 
The first of 
these traits is her moral and intellectual decisive- 


plexity to the readers of her life. 


ness. Modern biographies in abundance accus- 
tom us to the transition from orthodoxy to scep- 
ticism. But such a passage is, with earnest na- 
tures, as was George ‘Eliot’s, generally gradual ; 
it is the work of many years or of a lifetime. In 
the case of George Eliot the change is astound- 
ingly rapid. In 1850 she is the admirer of Han- 
nah More and Wilberforce, whosends a feeble re- 
ligious poem to the Christian Observer. In 1841 
Hennell’s * Enquiry’ converts her at once to an 
advanced Freethinker ; in 1844 she is the trans- 
lator of Strauss. Contrast the decisive rapidity 
of this change of faith with the slow and waver- 
ing alteration of view portrayed in Clough’s bi- 
ography, in Newman’s ‘ Phases of Faith,’ or in 
Miss Martineau’s autobiographical memoir. The 
explanation is, that George Eliot had the capacity 
common to religious teachers for sudden and tho- 
rough conversion from one form to another of 
equally earnest, equally fervent, and equally dog- 
matic belief. This quality, whether it be a sign 
of strength or a sign of weakness, marks the 
missionary nature. Absolute conviction is the 
source of the wish and the cause of the power to 
convert others, 

The second and more intellectual trait isGeorge 
Eliot’s natural turn, and, oddly enough, her com- 
parative incapacity, for the labors of criticism, 
As acritic she produce: her first serious work. 
Her last publication contains the reflections of 
rheophrastus Such. Yet, to judge by the speci- 
mens which the public have in their hands, her 
critical powers never reached a high level. Mat- 
thew Arnold or Swinburne could no more have 
sunk to the heavy humor and angry irony of 
George Eliot's criticism on Young than (as we 
may, without disrespect to either of these writ- 
ers, assume) they could have written ‘The Mill 
on the Floss’ or ‘Silas Marner.’ We can now 
see why she first adopted and at last relapsed 
into a sort of literary labor not suited to her 
genius. She addressed the world as critic or 
essayist because this was the most obvious mode 
of teaching the truths which were in her, and be- 
cause, strangely unlike most of the great novel- 
ists, she was not inspired with the passion for the 
telling of tales. 
attempted fiction; it was the sagacity of Lewes, 
net her own impulse, to which we owe the sto- 


She was thirty-seven before she 


ries on which rests George Eliot’s fame. To see 
all that this means, contrast George Eliot with 
Miss Bronté. The child born in a desolate par- 
sonage, who had scarcely a character or event to 
study beyond the circle of her own family, shows, 
even before she came to womanhood, the passion 
and gift for impressive description. George Eli- 
ot’s letters do not contain a graphic touch, and 
she had seen men and life for years before (under 
the impulse of another mind) she perceived the 
precious talent of which she was the possessor. 
Appreciate George Eliot's nature, and you can 
understand in part the limits of her genius. Her 
imagination depended, so to speak, for producing 
its effects, on accumulation of knowledge and on 
meditation upon character. She thought out the 
conduct of her heroes and heroines much, appa- 
rently, as one might think out an intellectual 
problem. The capacity to do this with truth, 
and to picture forth the result of her thoughts 
with vividness, was her special and most extra- 
ordinary gift. Hence (as has been well remarked). 
the humor in her characters seems rather to arise 
from George Eliot's insight than from humor in 


herself. No doubt a good deal must be allowed 


for the obvious though unconscious tendency of 
Mr. Cross to suppress the lighter aspects of his 


ated the true source of her weight. 





wife’s life and conversation; much allowance 
also must be made for the peculiarities of her 
position. One of her letters declares—no doubt 
with perfect truth—that she felt no repentance 
for her union with Lewes, but also implies the 
constant presence of a desire to redeem by great 
services to moral truth any evils which might 
result from the example of her life. The senti- 
ment is natural and pathetic; but the morbid 
sense of moral responsibility is not favorable to 
the free play of fancy. Yet when all this is al- 
lowed for, the marked absence from George 
Eliot’s letters of the humor which lights up even 
the most solemn of her novels, certainly suggests 
that she drew humorous characters because hu- 
mor (in the instance, say, of Mrs. Poyser) corre- 
sponded with George Eliot’s conception of the 
fitness of things, rather than because she had 
constantly before her, like Fielding, or Lamb, or 
Dickens, or Thackeray, the humorous or satirical 
aspects of existence. Pathos, tenderness, and a 
tendency to moral analysis seem to have been 
portions of her own mind; and from the perfec- 
tion of the analysis arose the humorousness of 
the portrait which was its result. The author 
who in her own lifetime approved the publication 
of the ‘Wise, Witty, and Tender Sayings of 
George Eliot,’ must either have been deficient in 
that finest kind of irony which sheds light on the 
absurdities of a person’s own position, or else 
(what is more probable) have been influenced by 
a sentiment which, under the strangest change of 
form, was at bottom the evangelical passion for 
‘*saving souls.” 

That George Eliot did, in a manner, save the 
souls of many who listened to her words, can 
hardly be doubted by any one who has ever felt 
the force of her influence. She brought home to 
thousands the moral aspect of scientific law, she 
kindled or intensified the passion for sympathy, 
On some other occasion we may weigh the worth 
of her moral teaching. We now only note its 
power. She, like all preachers, hardly appreci- 
Whitefield 
would have been surprised and displeased had any 
one told him that one-half of the effect produced 
by his sermons sprang from his talent as an 
actor ; that he and Garrick achieved different 
results by similar means. In like manner, George 
Eliot would have been astonished and aggrieved 
had she been told that all her scientific metaphors 
and all her ‘‘ wise, witty, and tender sayings,” 
beautiful and impressive as many of them are, 
are not the parts of her writings which have told 
upon mankind. Men are more easily taught by 
pictures than by dogmas. The catastrophe 
which followed the indulgence of Arthur Don- 
nithorne’s passion; the pathos of the contrast 
between the infinity of Maggie’s longings and 
the miserable limitation of outward surround- 
ings ; the terrible and subtle retribution which 
fell upon Lydgate, simply because, like most of 
us, he could not consistently live up to the highest 
dictates of his heart and intellect—have taught 
thousands who have already forgotten the too 
obtrusive reflections which oppress the reader of 
the ‘Spanish Gipsy’ or of ‘ Daniel Deronda.> 
The truth appears to be, that George Eliot’s di- 
dactic efforts, and their immense influence, 
flowed from her bringing to the teaching of 
ethical notions which were strictly in harmony 
with the best thought of her day, a trained intel- 
lect of a force not often possessed by man or 
woman, and a power of literary painting which 
has hardly ever before fallen to the lot of any 
one whose main object was the preaching of 
moral doctrine. This is her strength, it is also 
her weakness. The didactic novelist does not 
belong to quite the highest class among writers 
of imagination. Sermons, however fine, are from 
the nature of things doomed to ultimate oblivion. 
The reason is not that sermons are dull or poor, 





but that didactic oratory, like every other form 
of oratory, obtainsits success by exact adapta- 
tion to the wants of the generation who hear it. 
The question which can be solved only some cen- 
tury hence is, whether the vividness of George 
Eliot’s pictures will keep alive the interest in her 
novels. Her ‘‘ wise, witty,and tender sayings” 
are, with all their merits, full of menace to her 
lasting reputation. 


AMONGST THE SHANS. 
Amongst the Shans. By Archibald Ross Colqu- 
houn. Scribner & Welford. 


WERE Cesar now writing, as of old, he would de- 
clare that all Asia has been divided into three 
parts—Russian, British, and Chinese. The Gauls 
wish to add a fourth part for themselves, with as 
yet indifferent success, They seem bent upon 
the conquest of the peninsula below China, which 
ancient and modern writers call ‘‘ The Golden.” 
Meanwhile British capital is moving in the more 
healthy interior, and the commercial conquest of 
the peninsula seems reasonably probable. What 
a mechanic would call a ‘* purchase” has already 
been secured in British Burmah, in which a 
thousand miles of railway in operation await 
connection with Canton. On the contrary, sup- 
posing the French to conquer Annam, they are 
beyond the Malay Peninsula, with its tremendous 
détour for ships from Europe, while high moun- 
tuins wall them off from the rich interior. Were 
the proposed railroad from: Canton to Rangoon 
built, British vessels laden for the East, once 
through the Suez Canal, would save, on an ave- 
rage, as compared with the French vessels, twenty 
degrees of latitude and the same of longitude. Per- 
haps some De Lesseps may cut through the Isthmus 
of Kraw and shorten sailing distance from Mar- 
seilles; yetit is evident the French have knocked 
at the wrong door, while the British already own 
the gateway and terminal facilities provided by 
nature to the Golden Peninsula, with its nearly 
level roadway to China. 

The herald and pioneer of this promising en- 
terprise is the railway engineer, Archibald Ross 
Colquhoun. The reason for this, his second pub- 
lication within eighteen months, is not literary. 
The author writes not for fame, nor with an eye 
to the checks of publishers, nor has he the passion 
of the bookmaker; his object is purely comm:r- 
cial. Like his former volume, ‘ Across Chrysé,’ 
‘ Amongst the Shans’ is acampaign document in 
favor of a stalwart policy of trade with all the 
Chinas. Yet our engineer builds his book well. 
It has a value apart from that of a narrative of 
exploration. It is tripartite in construction, and 
contains historical matter, from the pens of spe- 
cialists, which is of sterling interest. Year by 
year the obscure corners of Asia are being ex- 
amined, and new spoils gathered for the ethnolo- 
gist and student of religion. In this eddy of hu- 
manity, around which the currents of migration 
have so often drifted, scholars have discovered 
rich deposits. Mr. Colquhoun has been very fortu- 
nate in obtaining the services of Prof. Terrien de 
Lacouperie, whose researches in archaic Chinese 
and Assyriology have been productive of brilliant 
results, This author is not only useful in demol- 
ishing the sham scholarship of Klaproth, but is 
steadily building up from accumulating evidence 
a demonstrable theory of the origin of the Chi- 
nese. He locates their ancestral seats in ancient 
Iran. He has especially studied aboriginal 
China, and his book entitled ‘China Before the 
Chinese’ will soon be published. His preliminary 
chapter on the “ Cradle of the Shan Race,” in Mr. 
Colquhoun’s latest work, is dry reading, and to 
many will be unsatisfactory; but the reason for 
this isevident. To the eye a succession of Chi- 
nese sounds expressed by Roman letters is dreary 
and monotonous, With the varied and sugges- 
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tive Chinese character these verbal corpses leap to 
life, and are eloquent. Where one sound may rep- 
resent one hundred distinct ideas and another 
bundred shades of expression, the difficulty of 
argument without the native character, which pro- 
duces varied ideographic expression before the 
eye, is manifest. Nevertheless, without the aid of 
Chinese typography, Professor Lacouperie shows 
that the Shans, who now live between China and 
Siam, have migrated from the region of Shen-se, 
in northwestern China. Heretofore the Amceri- 
can missionaries, basing their speculations upon 
native traditions, arrived ata similar belief. Pro- 
fessor Lacouperie’s confirmation from Chinese 
sources is an interesting discovery. 

Mr. Holt S. Hallet, who has made «he study of 
the people of the Golden Peninsula his specialty, 
has, with the aid of the Siamese ambassador, the 
libraries of the India Office, and of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, constructed an outline of 
Shan history which occupies fifty-two pages. He 
concludes the story of their vicissitudes with this 
striking paragraph: 


‘“We have now followed the Shans as they 
gradually spread from the basin of the Yangtsi- 
kiang to the south of Indo-China; have seen how 
great empires have been broken up, and their in- 
habitants been forced to take retuge in the hill 
country; have watched the effect of the lust of 
conquest upon these countries, and seen the deso- 
lation it has brought about; have seen that a re- 
ligion which makes it a sin to kill a fly is not 
strong enough to hold it from massacring mil- 
lions of their fellow-creatures, and attempting to 
force the whole world to grovel at their feet as 
slaves. We have seen that the good old days for 
Eastern monarchs brought but cruelty, slavery, 
starvation, misery, and all the horrors of war 
upon a people who even now are the most hos- 
yitable, kindly, and charitable race of the East. 
Nowhere will you find greater geniality anda 
more courteous welcome than ‘Amongst the 
Shans.’” 


The Shans are a peaceable people, and ambi_ 
tious for higher civilization. They are indus- 
trious and commercial, and will evidently wel- 
come an iron road to new markets. To the labors 
of the American missionaries among them the 
author renders hearty praise. Indeed, the Shans 
and Laos people are better known in the United 
States than in England. 

Mr. Colquhoun begins his narrative proper by 
an extended reference to the review in the Nation 
(July 12, 1885) of his former book ‘Across Chrysé.” 
He shows that the term ‘*Golden,” applied by 
ancient and modern writers to the peninsula 
south of Chine, and so frequent in the titles of 
the increasing library concerning it, is “not a 
hackneyed term.” He insists that this is ‘* the 
veritable goid-field of Asia.” The reefs of India, 
to which English capital of late years has been 
so largely attracted, are ‘‘ merely an outcrop of 
the formation which extends on the surface for 
thousands of square miles in this Golden Penin- 
sula.” The sands of all the rivers, the barter of 
all the tribes, the ornaments of the temples and 
pagodas, and the testimony of all the explorers 

gree in proving the abundance of the precious 
metal as well as of gems. After California and 
Australia, Carysé or the Indo-Chinese Peninsula, 
once traversed by the railroad, is to disturb the 
monetary equilibrium of the globe. 

Professor Lacouperie overthrows the hitherto- 
received derivation of Siam, or Shan, from the 
Sanskrit Cy4ma, ‘brown or dark,” believing 
that the root-term of these cognate appellatives 
is much older. It is found in the nomenclature 
of many tribes in Central China. He thinks that 
the Shangs, or “Traders” (who in 1766 B.c 
overthrew the Hia dynasty—2205-1S18 B.C ), may 
have given their name to the Shanrace. At any 
rate, the Shans of to-day retain their ancient 
characteristics as ‘ traders.” They gave a glad 
welcome to the exploring, or rather travelling, 
party who came among them to find the best 


route for railways. This party consisted of four | Hattield’s own, what most impresses us is the ab 


Europeans, twenty police, thirty-two elephants, 
and a small army of Burmese followers. The 
Shan country, covering an area about the size 
of Minnesota, was traversed by them, and its 
people, crops, mines, forests, religion, manners 
and customs carefully observed. Debt-slavery 
and serfdom still exist, but the possible and 
actual wealth are beyond a peradventure. The 
middle part of the natural roadbed from Cal 
cutta to Canton, which lies among the Shans, 
offers no serious engineering difficulties, and the 
enthusiasm of the writer seems to be justified. 
He devotes considerable space to the type of 
Buddhism prevalent, but has not a very bigh 
idea of either the cult or its priests. The native 
ladies receive his close attention, and the follow 
ing extract descriptive of the courting customs 
of the Lawas, a tribe of iron workers whom he 
visited, illustrates this trait, as well as his literary 
style : 

“It was amusing to find the dread in which 
the Lawas are held by both Burmese and Si 
amese, ‘This is due to the fear of being bitten by 
them and dying of the bite. They are called by 
their Burmese neighbors the *man-bears.’ A sin 
gular custom obtains among these people, which 
may perhaps account partly for this superstition 
On acertain night in the year, the youths and 
maidens meet together for the purpose of pair 
ing. Unacceptable youths are said to be bitten 
severely if they make advances to the ladies ; 
while, on the contrary, the more favored swans 
are received with blandishments and kisses, if 
the caresses of this part of the East can be callod 
by sucha name. Burmese travellers, bearing of 
this custom, are reported on one occasion to have 
attempted to take unfair advantage of it. The 
treatment which they received trom the Lawa 
damsels is said to have taught them a lesson 
which has given good grounds on which to base 
the tradition.” 

Mr. Colquhoun’s free, unstudied, but varied 
narrative occupies three hundred and fifty-one 
pages, and is easy reading. The thirceen pages 
of appendix, containing opinions on the proposed 
railway, are perhaps justified by the purpose of 
the book, though of no literary value. Print, 
binding, index are of excellent quality, and more 
than fifty full-page illustrations add to the value 
of this interesting volume. 


The Foets of the Church. A Series of Biogra- 
phical Sketches of Hymn Writers, with Notes 
on their Hymus. By Edwin P. Hattield, D.D 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. ISS4. 

THE manuscript of this bulky volume of more 

than 700 pp. octavo * was left at bis [Dr. Hat- 

field's] death nearly ready for the press.” So 
writes the editur, who has made only *\a few un- 
important changes.” But, for the credit of Dr. 

Hatfield, let us hope that it was his intention to 

make a number of important changes in his 

manuscript before printing it; that he would 
have added the biographies of several hymnists 
of greater umportance than many here set down; 
and that he would have furnished us with an 
index, or at least a table of contents. The index 
of the principal hymns of the authors named is 
an editorial addition and a very useless one. If 
the hymns had been given under the authors’ 
names, it would have been of some service. We 

must hope that this index is not generally so im- 

perfect asin the instances where we have tested it 

The Rev. Samuel Johnson's 

“Father, in thy mysterious presence kneeling,” 

one of the most beautiful hymns New England 

liberalism has produced, has been a favorite sec- 

ond to no other in the more radical Unitarian 
churches. But it is not mentioned in the sketch 
of Mr. Johnson, nor in the index of hymns. 

Neither is his 

dfe of Ages, richly poured 

There are many similar omissions. 

Turning from the work of the editor to Dr. 


solute dryn ‘ss of if The sketches are of the 


most mechanical description They are not 
above the level of the hack-work in a second-rate 
Encyclopedia. We are astonished at the num 
ber of hyvmn-writers that the Church has had 
and at the lack of interest attaching to them per 
sonaily We are reminded of the hani things 
that Mr. Matthew Arnold has said about hymns 
and the English love of them, proving to him 
quite satisfactormly that the love of poetry among 
his countrymen is small. Certainly there is very 
rity of the hymns that Dr 
Hattield mentions with conspicuous praise, though 


manv of them are not so bad as Richard Baxter's 


little poetry in a may 


which he wrote so as to be sung in either long of 
short metre, and made it easy for the singers 
thus 
Conscte “tert . . a 
That any +) faultless at 
Who then can rigorous fustice bear 
At God's most righteous (dre af) twat 
Still, there are hymns and hymns; and if Dr 


Hattield had 


has quoted at all, tlte impression would 


juoted the best in ever 
where he 
not be so damaging t 
he has given 

His theological bias is amusing N 


hymn has been a greater favorite than * Noarer 





My God, to Thee nd itus a happy coimecidencs 
that Dr. Hattiell’s alphabetical arrangyrment of 
his sketches gives to its author, Sarah Flower 
Adams, the leading plax But he is evidently 
troubled by the fact that she was a follower of 
William J. Fox, and be assures us that © though 
classed with Unitarians, be (Fox!) was neither a 
rationalist nor a svinpathiver with Channing 

Martineau “; the fact being that Fox's radicalism 
was much more pron "1 i than Channing's 


and not less so tha Ma us His ermticism 
of Bowring’s hymns as i s another bit of 
frum theology m, and another is his omission 


of anv mention whatsoever of the Unitarianism 
of Brvant and Holmes. There are other omis 
That 


they are the result of carelessness is. perbaps, the 


sions, to account for which it is difficult 
more reasonable supposition, because they include 
such tton's in England, and Whit 


tier’s inthe United States, to which the heterodox 


lames as Su 


taint attaches in a much less degree than to some 
others th Whittier has not written 


at are civen 
many hymns by first intention, but his poems are 
a quarry out of which not a few hymns, and these 
most admirable, have 

moreover, though the title of Dr 
is * Poets of the Church,’ 


been constructed; and 
Hatfield's book 
his quotations are not al 
ways from the hymns of bis biographical sub- 
«ts. But it is the liberal sects of Christianity 
If no 
theological bias is accountable for this, it was 
certainly hap-hazard work that included Samuel 
Jehnson and omitted. his friend Samuel Long 
fell 
and impressive beauty; 
Unitarian hymnists as Peabody and Bulfinch, and 
omitted such as Furness, and Pierpont, and Hedge, 
and Dr. Frothingham, and Wasson, and Weiss, 
and Higginson, and Gannett, and Ames. There 
is less excuse for such omissions because Dr. Hat- 
field must have had easy access to Dr. A. P. Put- 
nam's ‘Songs and Singers of the Liberal Faith,’ 
a piece of excellent work within a narrow range. 
No fault could have been found with Dr. Hat- 
field if he had deliberately confined himsel? to 
Evangelical writers; but such was not the case. 


that his omissions affect most seriously. 


yw, Who has written many hymns of singular 
that also included such 


Egupt and Babylon, from Scripture and Profane 
Sources. By the Rev. George Rawlinson, 
M.A. London: Hodder & Stoughton; 
York: Chas. Scribner's Sons, 

Tue arrangement of this work, taking up, as it 

does, the Biblical passages to be explained in the 

order of their occurrence in the different books 


New 
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of the Bible, at once reminds us of Schrader’s ex- 
cellent book on ‘ Die Keilinschriften und das Alte 
Testament.’ 
have incommon. Canon Rawlinson has adopted 
the converse thesis: he does not illustrate Jewish 
history from the cuneiform and Egyptian imonu- 
ments, but attempts to show the substantial 
agreement of Babylonian and Egyptian records 
with the accounts of these nations given us in the 
Bible. And there is another and even more strik- 
ing dissimilarity between the English and the 
German writer. Professor Schrader gives every- 
thing concerning the monuments at first hand, 
while our author, equally consistent, gives no- 
thing at first hand. The ‘ Records of the Past,’ 
very good in its day, but now hopelessly anti- 
quated, is in every instance appealed to, and bet- 
ter translations when they exist have been avoid- 
ed with a persistence worthy of a better cause. 
This is, however, a very fair sample of English 
Assyriology at the present time. The name of 
George Smith, who was a real genius, is held in 
such veneration that an English student would 
think it little short of sacrilege to improve upon 
him. 

In taking Babylon rather than Assyria, our 
author has given himself a much smaller task, 
yet one which is at the same time more difficult. 
The first question discussed (Gen. x, 8-10) is the 
genealogy of Nimrod and the ethnological rela- 
tions of the Babylonians. This is treated de novo, 
and seemingly without a knowledge of the fact 
that the discovery of a Kossean syllabary last 
year has shed considerable light upon, if not ma- 
terially altered the meaning of, this genealogical 
table. That Chedorlaomer (Assyrian Kudur- 
Lagamara) may mean “servant of Lagamer,” is 
not impossible, but the evidence to that effect 
has not yet turned up. In treating of Merodach 
Baladan our author says doubtingly, ‘Bel 
iddina (?).”. Such an etymology would make the 
union of Baladan and Merodach or Marduk im- 
possible. But the cuneiform inscriptions always 
give the name as abal-iddina, ‘Merodach has 
given a son,’ a name comparable with Sennache- 
rib, Sin-ahi-irba, ‘Sin (the moon-god) has in- 
creased brothers.’ The name of Evil Merodach is 
passed over without any explanation, though it 
is not any too well known that evi! represents the 
later pronunciation of the Assyrian word amelu, 
‘man.’ Our author’s «lose and ingenious reason- 
ing as to the identity of the Belshazzar of Daniel 
is one of the most acceptable portions of his 
work. In 1862, Sir Henry Rawlinson, in a letter 
to the London Atheneum, doubted the identifi- 
cation of Kasdim with Chaldeans because he 
knew of no phonetic law which would accourt 
for the change of sto/l. Since then it has been 
proved beyond a doubt that such a change is 
quite regular, but Canon Rawlinson is not yet 
reconciled to it. Of Rab-Mag he says: “It has 
been translated Chief of the Magi.” Mistrans- 
lated would have been a more appropriate term, 
mag being, in all probability, the Akkadian 
word “great,” and the whole term being a com- 
pound like Rabshak. 

In treating of Egypt our author has generaliy 
followed in the footsteps of Brugsch, a brilliant 
and at the same time safe guide. To Brugsch’s 
derivation of the name Misraim, Canon Rawlin- 
son properly demurs, and establishes his reputa- 
tion for caution by informing us that it is ‘* ob- 
scure,.” Interesting is his comparison of the 


But this is all that the two books | 


| 
| 





story of Joseph with the Egyptian tale of the | 
Twin Brothers. The Hittite fever seems to be | 


epidemic in England, and this work has not en- 
tirely escaped it. To build on the theory that 
Hyksos means Shepherd Kings is to lay an un- 
stable foundation. 

These are only a few of the points on which 
the author has laid himself open to criticism. 
Compilations of this kind, if carefully made, 


, 


from original sources, and with a knowledge of 
the results of the latest philological and arche- 
ological investigations, are of inestimab]l> value 
to students of the Bible; but if they are design- 
ed and executed in the unscientific manner which 
the author of this work has employed, they only 
serve to mislead. The absence of an index proves 
the last straw. 


Fine Arts. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


THE general impression of the exhibition of 
this year is that of a better tone of work, more 
earnest effort to do things thoroughly, and a 
most notable diminution of the struggle for chic 
which was so noticeable in late exhibitions. But 
at the same time it is necessary tosay there is at 
first sight the appearance of less strength and more 
effort, which is to be expected from the change 
of aim from the shallow facility which used to be 
the ideal of the exhibition, to more thorough ren- 
dering of facts, since any such change must neces- 
sarily lead first to a weakness of transition. But 
it is a good symptom, and if the movement is sus- 
tained, must end in a higher grade of perform- 
ance, 

There is of course the usual work of the older 
men, whose ways are fixed and who will hardly 
be expected to adopt new lines. They have long 
ago taken their places, and the most we can hope 
for from them is that they shall maintain their 
excellence in the qualities that we know. Casi- 
lear’s three landscapes are more interesting if not 
better examples of his somewhat conventional 
but not uninteresting way of making nature up, 
facile in execution, dreamy in sentiment, and in- 
dividual; Bristol takes the same general direction, 
but with a keener sense of sunshine and vaporous 
summer sky and distance ; Hubbard, in the view 
from Nyack, No. 588, has all that sentiment of leaf- 
age, its richness and summer vitality, even to the 
forest in the extreme distance, which twenty and 
more years ago was his distinguishing characteris- 
tic; the seasof De Haas slop and fling in his pecu- 
liar modification of the modern Dutch manner— 
sea-water tempting and decorcus, never unruly or 
wind-driven; Cropsey’s garish autumnal tints are 
a little cruder, and ask with more fervency a 
toning varnish or subduing time; Swain Gifford 
gains, as a younger man ought, more facile con- 
trol of his low-toned harmonies of warm grays 
and greens, more simplicity and largeness of exe- 
cution, of which No, 119 is a charming and felici- 
tous example; and one who knew Mr. T. A. 
Richards’s work twenty years ago will find the 
same qualities he found then. 

Mr. Inness is a painter of distinct aim and of 
great mastery of artistic resource, and while his 
work is always recognizable, it is not always 
what we might anticipate. His insight into 
what by poetic license we call nature’s moods is 
profound, and the way in which he brings eut 
the power and individuality of the artistic mo- 
ment is always masterly. But we cannot ac- 
cept as in the admissible combinations of color 
the arsenical green of the foreground of his No. 
415, matched with the glow of his sky. It strikes 
us as not a genuine motive, but something born 
in the studio and carried out in fantasy and experi- 
ment, in greens and sunset reds. The foreground, 
where it is open to the blaze of that glowing sky, 
must have caught the color of its illuminating 
power, which is the source of the highest light of 
the picture; but the whole expanse of the green 
meadow, whether open to the sky or shut off from 


‘it by the trees, is equally ‘ntense and equally light- 


ed. This is simply impossible as fact and inartistic 
as treatment. In the larger picture, .No. 120, 
Mr. Inness shows his great mastery of effect and 
breadth of treatment, as well as his power in 





color; but even here we feel that a less intense 
green in the leaves which so startle the 
eye in the quiet foreground, would have been 
better in keeping and more powerful as color, if 
somewhat more in sympathy with the general 
color of the picture. 

Mr. McEntee almost alone of the elder genera- 
tion of painters comes out with two pictures 
which take a new departure. They are winter 
scenes and naturally not to be compassed by mere 
study of nature in the realistic vein. The *‘Sunset” 
might be caught, and its simple sincerity gives it 
the air of a thing seen and studied. Thetone of 
the snow-laden tree at the left, its snow in 
shadow coming dark against the sky, is a true 
note hardly to be guessed at, but to our feeling 
the flame of the sky is at its climax too positive ; 
it leaves no space and no reserve in the palette. 
We doubt if the best sentiment can be 
expressed when there is no reserved power, and 
inasky we cannot admit the exhaustion of the 
palette. The night scene isa far more difficult 
subject, and one of the truth of which no one 
but an earnest student of nature can judge, and 
of which no man who has not a profoundly poetic 
temperament would find the charm. It seems tous 
one of the most notable pictures of the exhibi- 
tion. Charles H. Miller’s solitary contribution 
seems a wreck or a beginning of a picture, not 
recognizable as by the same hand as pictures by 
him which we have lately seen. Mr. Wood’s 
picture, ‘‘The Difficult Text,” No. 402, isa piece of 
excellent painting, judged by its general effect. We 
do not believe in the kind of execution in which 
his background is painted—the accidental quality 
obtained by dragging in the color over a pre- 
pared ground—but the figures are admirably 
painted, and at the proper distance the solidity 
and keeping of the ensemble are all that we have a 
right to ask, so that we are not in a position to 
grumble as to methods. Whittredge and Sonn- 
tag, like the most of their contemporaries, hold 
their own, but give us no new opening to nature, 
and the President in neither of his portraits suc- 
ceeds in recalling his early triumphs. The female 
portrait, in fact, is garish and flimsy to a degree. 

Eastman Johnson’s portrait of Mr. Evarts is a 
noble work and on the whole the largest of its 
class in the exhibition, dignified in tone, simple 
and broad in treatment, and such a record as one 
may be content to have of one of our most emi- 
nent men. Porter's “Boy and Dog” is a startling 
piece of effect, and at first sight impressed us as 
the work of the year; but a repeated study does 
not confirm the impression, in part owing to the 
fact that so much of the picture is flimsy and 
unsustained in execution, and partly owing to the 
want of harmony between the head and the rest of 
thesubject. The head seems to have been painted 
in entirely different surroundings from those in 
which it is now placed. The shadows must have 
caught more of the reflected tone of the surround- 
ings, and could not have been, in the midst of all 
this luminous gray, of so warm a tone. The 
management of the grays throughout is masterly, 
and the impression of the picture, with this ex- 
ception, is of the first quality of power as power 
goes in our days. Hicks, another of our 
veterans, has a portrait of a lady, No. 165, 
which maintains his position and has the vigor of 
his earlier work: but portraiture is hardly the 
field in which to show a variant on modern con- 
ventional treatment. Perry is represented by 
several pictures and a portrait in which his Ve- 
netian study is evident. Of the Academicians we 
have only space here to notice Mr. Loop’s 
characteristic ‘‘ Repose,” with its pleasant silvery 
tones and simple arrangement, if somewhat arti- 
ficial and incomprehensible in conception. Wm. 
Hart has branched out into figure study as a no- 
velty, and both in color and drawing is agreeably 
disappointing. 
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The chief attractions of the exhibition in the 
landscape department are the ‘Cliffs of Nor- 
mandy,” by Jas. D. Smillie, and the marine of 
Mr. Moran. Mr. Smillie’s No. 150 and T. Moran’s 
** Morning at Vera Cruz,” No. 561, are subordinate 
only in size. The entire contribution of Mr. Mo- 
ran shows his command of artistic resource 
as well as his knowledge of the facts of 
nature. His clouds are never vague scram- 
blings of indeterminate quality. If mist, they 
are genuine mist, but when form is wanted or 
implied it is given—a rare qualification among 
our landscape painters, to whom a sky means 
generally a broken expanse of blue and various 
grays made anyhow and without perception of a 
definite form throughout. Yewell’s ‘*Cairo In- 
terior” has some charming painting, and the 
opening into the sunlit court beyond the gates is 
admirably given, but the color of the nearer 
court is too positive—it should have been grayer 
in comparison with the sunlit portion. 

Perry Moran’s ‘“‘Coming from Church, old 
New York,” though in all probability no more like 
New Yorkers leaving church at any past time 
than like the parishioners of a French pro- 
vincial town in the same function, has certain 
pictorial qualities and a studiousnes of make- 
up which are really remarkable, though marked 
by a glibness and ready execution which is of bad 
omen. Leon Moran’s “‘ Waylaid,” on the other 
hand, a coach stopped by higbwaymen, has all 
the marks of premature decline: facility run 
into the extreme of mannerism, without pre- 
cision or subtlety, with tints flat, laid on with- 
out study or suggestiveness, and drawing of 
reckless, not masterly freedom. This is what Mr, 
Moran’s art points toeven when at its best, and 
this tendency must be guarded against, or this 
clever young painter will fall into the abyss of 
inanity where rest all whose execution runs 
away with their ideas. 

Of the younger painters nothing is more faith- 
ful and sympathetic than W. B. Baker’s * Soli- 
tude,” which is painted with a breadth and sim- 
plicity altogether excellent. The management of 
the grays and gray-greens is nature’s color in 
a pleasant key, showing a command of the 
material which promises great future powers. 
Mr. Platt’s *‘ Effect of Morning Sunlight,” No. 
40, is a capital piece of straightforward paint- 
ing, of broad effect, true in tone and tint, with 
great subtlety of local color under morning 
light. Mr. H. F. Weller has a study of roses, 
No. 68, excellent in rose color, but painted 
with an affectation of dash and facility which 
has no value whatever, and shows a weak aim to 
display a mastery that does not exist. There 
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may be cases in which a master can do with his 
palette-knife what cannot be done with a brush; 
but the latter is the true implement of a painter, 
and the use of the knife by « young and weak 
artist shows his ignorance and _ inabilitvy—it 
means that he hopes from chance what he does 
not feel confident of getting by direct labor 

Mr. H. P. Smith stmkesa variation on his usual 
subjects in a study of old oaks, No. %, 
catches the quality of green in warm sunlight with 
great accuracy,though the commentary of the edi 
tor of the illustrated catalogue, that it is *‘painted 
in the manner of the best work of Rousseau,” is 
so absurd that it justifies the suppression of this 
form of criticism. Lambdin’s * Pink and Yel 
low Reses” is a fair example of the good vein 
of flower painting, pretty in arrangement and 
thoroughly honest in its execution, Miss Dodson’s 
‘Invocation of Moses ” 
her part of some other muse than that which has 
heard her petition—it is a sad display of wasted 
talent. Itis a picture which only shows that the 
painter, with undoubted ability and training, does 
not comprehend her own vocation, Ambition does 
not stand for inspiration, at least in art. Charles 
Warren Eaton's “Afterglow,” No. 116, is a plea 
sant and poetic study which, however, suggests on 
ly what the painter might do if he had strength 
enough to cut his way out of the groove of small 
subject and slight treatment. F.S. Church's ‘Pea 
cocks in the Snow” isa strong study of color, paint 
ed ina much more simple and sincere vein than any 
other of his pictures we have lately sen. The 


which 


suggests an invocation on 


birds are well drawn, and the gray modulated 
background sets off admirably the rich color of 
their plumage. J. T. Murphy's landscapes, 208 
and 290, though searcely more than indica 
tions of motive, are very noteworthy as mo 
tive and for simplicity of 
pression. They make one wonder what pro 
per training and methodical study might have 
done for the artist. He suffers, perhaps, from 
the contagion of our prevalent insufficiency of 
study, and, being better than most of his fellows, 
is content. C. Y. Turner's portrait, No. 506, is 
an exce’lent piece of work as portraiture—one of 
the best in the exhibition; though why the sub 
ject’s right hand should be made a subject for 
an orthopaedic surgeon, we do not understand. A 
hand is as much matter of characteristic as a 
neck or a nose, and has a story to tell in great 
portraiture. 

F. D. Millet’s ** Toilette ” 
’e el in this class of subject. His **‘ Window Seat,” 
ft 


means of ex 


is not up to his usual 


No, 426, is much better, and as an example « 
management of gray tones is very successful. In 
this class of subject we are inclined to think 
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a painter whocan paint detail as well as we know 
Mr. Millet can, might have gone further in that 
Mr. Lippincott's Head,” No 


OST, is charming in sentiment, but the naint is by 


direction than here. 
far too obvious. In De Haas's contrivutions there 
is never much variation or degree of excellence 
No. 410, a seventeenth-century marine, is the best 
perhaps only because the most picturesque. No 
427, °° A Winter Evening, bv George F. Shelton 
shows decided poetic feeling ; whether the paint 
ing power lies behind it, this subject is too slight 
ly treated to enable us to judge. Shirlaw's N« 
43 1is, inspite of the whimsical name, a thoroughly 
felt and well-painted picture. Brmdgman con 
tributes a picture in his best vein, a scene froma 
Cairo café, and shows that he has really pr 
a French education to the point at which a man 
may be individual and still keep the evidence of 
his training. Geo. H, Siulhe's Song 


mer,” No, (40, is one 


of Sut 
of the noteworthy hand 
scapes of the collection—sugyestive, pleasant om 
color and effect. Richards’s marine, with the buse 
misty cliffs and gently swinging sea, neither 
storm nor calm, is like those he has contributed 


tor vears, but one cannot complain of monotony 


When it gives so tauch excelleomee as this. Mr 
Richards is always true ¢ imself, and, as far as 
is consistent, tonatureds well) bwo goal portraits 
are Nos. 3516, Ro G. Hardie, and 38s, Mrs. Lawy 
In flower paunting Mrs. D s exoollent ! 
ervsanthemums and water ‘hes, and William M 
Brown has painted sor Very eX t poanches 
in No. 7v 

Charles Miller's Md ¢ sity Sho 1 
monstz tv of deta rh s nothing in it but 
detail, a i that painted it feless mat 
t wid Ww l t ny chance for draw 
in the heads, it is verv bad There is no excuse 
for ar irtist: paint i 1 viv ft show 
how small he can pant 1 this species 
of stall-hfe painting, w is effect what 
the above picture amounts to, breadth and subor 
dination of detail to the general effect are 
the sine qua non of excellence Mr. Miiller’s 


letail stares and shrieks, everv item of it, and 


the whole is a display of curious deficiency of feel 


ing for the thing it attempts. Kiskpatrick’s No 


LM. a studio scene, 1s as incoherent a mass of bad 
study as it was ever our fortune to see. Nothing in 


it is in keeping with anything else, and the very 

f of color throughout de 
prives the garish intensity of all value, for there 
i tion between the parts. It 
shneks from one corner of the canvas to the 
Opposite one, nor is there one object in it that 





is properly painted. It is the Bedlam of the 
pale tte 
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as no man was better acquainted with what he 
himself calls the ** Age of Napoleon,” says of these 
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The first edition (20,000 copies) of this striking book by 
the most eminent English authority upon the subject 
was exhausted in London before publication. The first 
American edition has also been exhausted by advance 
orders, and a second is now ready. The work is one 
which no one following the course of events in Afghanis- 
tan can afford to do without. 

Prof. A. H. Keane says of the writer: 

“Charles Marvin is unquestionably the leading au- 
thority of the day on all matters appertaining to the ope- 
rations of Russia in Central Asia. e has no equal, and 
can hardly be said to have any rival.” 

The London Academy says: 
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The author of ‘ Across the Chasm’ has hit upon 
a new “situation” in American life, which need 
only be suggested to show its opportunities. The 
heroine is a young Southern girl, who spends a 
winter in Washington, and the contrasted traits 
of character—the ambitious and restless North- 
erner, and the less energetic but more romantic 
Southerner, as seen through the eyes of Margaret 
Trevennon—are depicted with great cleverness. 
But it is much more than a study of character : 
the love story 1s piquant, and the descriptions of 
social life in Washington extremely good. 
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‘*His ‘Treasure [{sland’ is the delight of all 
children, big and little, who love adventure in 
its simplest and vivid forms; and he has just 
proved, in his - Child’s Garden of Verses,’ that he 
understands equally well the imaginative world 
of children still smaller than those tor whose de- 
light ‘Treasure Island’ was probably written. 
. . . Those of his ms which give the force 
of mature vision and emotion to childish feel- 
ings will be as popular with children as even his 
romance of piracy itself.”—The Spectator. 
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also some of the dangers to which they are ex- 
pos A valuable list of the more important 
books on the subject is appended. 
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